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A GLIMPSE AT MAPS OF THE NORTHWEST 
TERRITORY. 


BY JULIA A. LAPHAM. 


Old maps are well worth a careful study, they are full of 
the most interesting historical information and, by comparison 
with the maps of to-day, show many important changes in the 
boundary lines, and names of the lakes, rivers and towns of 
the country. 

In the “Upper Mississippi,” by George Gale, there is an 
interesting map showing the location of Indian tribes in the 
middle west in the early part of the seventeenth century. The 
author gives no authority for the names used on this map. 
The Indians and early explorers gave many different names to 
the Great Lakes. Lake Michigan, which is “ Ochunk-to-hut- 
ta-:aw”’ on this map, has been known as Lake Dauphin, Lake 
St. Joseph, Magnus Lacus Algonquinorum, Michigonong and 
Illinovik. Lake Superior is * Tonka Miday” on the Gale map. 

Before the fire of October, 1871, the Chicago Historical 
Society had an unusually fine collection of old maps. They 
were all lost; some of them were the only copies in this country. 
Among the papers of the late Dr. Lapham of Milwaukee, are 
a few pencil sketches of the country now forming the state of 
Wisconsin, northern Illinois and Michigan. One is from the 
map of ‘*New France” attached to the Jesuit Relations of 
1670 and 1671. Lake Superior is ‘“ Lac Tracy au Superieur,” 
named for the Marquis Alexander de Prouville Tracy, Viceroy 
of New France. The “ Mission de St. Esprit,” or the Mission 
of the Holy Ghost, where Allouez chapel of bark was built, 
and La Pointe de St. Esprit are represented on this map. Isle 
Royale appears as “I. Minong,” and Keweenaw Point, as 
“ Kiouchounanin,” with “ Nontonagon River” a short distance 
to the west, and “R. Mataban” to the east. Following the 
shore to the east, we find ‘Les Grand Isles” and ‘Outakona 
Minau,” now White Fish Bay. Near the entrance to St. Mary’s 
River is the ‘* Mission de St. Marie du Sault,” and on an island 
in Lake Huron the “ Mission de St. Simon. The “ Riviere des 
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Omalouminee ou des la folles avoines”’ runs into the “ Baye 
des Puans” from the west. The following inscription is printed 
on the mainland north of Lake Superior: ‘ R, par ou lou va 
aux assinipoiialaca 120 lieiies vers le nor oiiest.”* At the west 
end of the lake is another inscription: ‘“R. pour aller aux 
Nadoiiessi a 60 lieu vers le couchant.”” A dotted line leading 
to the south is the “Chemin aux Ilinois 150 a lieiies vers le 
midy.” Lake Michigan is ‘Lac des Ilinois.” Fox River is 
the “R. de Mantoiieonee,” and the Mission of St. Francis 
Xavier is represented on Green Bay. There is a copy of this 
and the following map in the Wisconsin Historical Society’s 
collection. 

On the map accompanying Marquette’s Journal, 1681, there 
is a portage near the present location of Chicago, and a “mine ; 
de cuivre.” As there are no copper mines near Chicago, we fi 
may readily believe the early explorers found some of the drift 
copper from the Lake Superior country at that point. Further 
up the river than the portage is ‘“Charbon de Terre.” A dot- 
ted line runs from the south to the north end of the lake, mark- } 
ing the route to “ Montagne de Marbre, Saltpetre, Ardoise.” : 
Another line from the Mississippi River, at the mouth of 
the Wisconsin River, to a small bay on the west shore of 
Green Bay, is the “‘Chemiu de l’allee’’; a third line, from the 
Mississippi to what is now the Illinois River, appears on Mar- i 
quette’s map of 1673 and 1674, as the “ Chemiu du retour.” 

According to the map of 1681, a voyageur might have 
passed from ‘* Lac des Michigami au Illinois” to the “ Mitchi- 
sipe au Grand Riviere’’ in his boat, by way of the ‘“‘ Baye des 
Puans,” the Fox River and the Wisconsin or, as it is there 
called, the “ Riviere des Mussipsing,’’ without making a port- 
age. Marquette did make this trip, but he would have found 
it difficult to have done so without the aid of guides, as the 
channel was so filled with wild rice, that one not familiar 
would frequently find himself “in a pocket.” Near the mouth 7 
of the Wisconsin are two mounds, marked ‘ Mines de Fer,” 
iron mines. The Kitchigami Indians are located west of the 
Mississippi, in what is now Minnesota. Sturgeon Bay is repre- 
sented, but has no name, and a portage is shown from the bay 
to Lake Michigan. 

On the earlier Marquette map the Mississippi is the ‘“R de i 
la Conception.” 

On the map published bv “J. Baptiste Louis Franqueline, 
Hyd* du Roy 4 Quebec en Canada” in 1688, “Lac des Ilinois 
au Michigany”’ is shorter and broader than the lake we know 
as Lake Michigan. There is an unnamed river at Milwaukee ] 
and Fort Checagou at Chicago on this map, and the Checagout 
river joins the Theakiki,{ into which the Iroquois§ has emptied, 
and flows into Lac Pemiteou,|| passing Forts St. Louis and 

*The river by which we go to Assiniboin, 120 leagues to the northwest. 


+ Des Pleines River. § Kankakee River. 
t Illinois River. || Peoria Lake. 
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Crevecour. The R. des Miamis* runs into Lake Michigan 
from the southeast, and further north is a point called ** L’Ours 
qui dort,” Sleeping Bear. The words “ L’des Folles Avoines "f 
appear along the Fox River, which starting in an easterly 
direction, makes a sharp turn to the north and runs straight 
into the “ Baye des Puans.” 

On Franqueline’s map dated 1684, Lake Winnebago is 
“Lac St. Francis,” and the river at Milwaukee is called 
““Meleoki.” Fort St. Antoine is represented on the map of 
1688 near the mouth of the “R. de Sauteurs.”{ This fort was 
built by Nicholas Perrot, and was located near the first trading 
post established in what is now Wisconsin. Fort St. Nicholas, 
named for Perrot, was located near the mouth of the Quiscon- 
sing River. 

The official spelling of Wisconsin was only settled in 1845, 
and we hardly recognize the word as we find it on some of the 
old maps—Miskonsing, Meskonsing, Misconsin, Ovisconsink, 
Quisconsin, Ouisconchinz, Onisconsin and Wisconche. We 
also find some peculiar spellings of Chicago—Checagou, 
Chegakon, Chacagou, Chicagou, Chacagua, and, perhaps, the 
most curious of all, Quadoghe. The last can be found ona 
map of the “ British Dominions In North America As Settled 
By The Late Treaty Of Peace,” published in Dublin in 1766. 
There is a copy of this map in the collection of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society. This map shows Fort St. Joseph, near the 
mouth of the river of that name, and Fort Ponchartrain in 
Michigan. Phillipeaux, I. Royale, I. St. Ann, I. Maurepas and 
the Twelve Apostle Islands are shown in Lake Superior. Bay 
St. Charles is on the south shore of the lake. Fort Le Sueur 
is on the Missisipi and Fort Lullier on the St. Peter's River. 

On a map published in Paris in 1696, the Mississippi is the 
Chacagua River; Lake Michigan is the ‘Lac des Puans,” and 
is separated from Lake Huron by a point called “ Oukovaror- 
aronons,” and the point between Lake Superior and “ Lac des 
Puans”’ also has an almost unpronounceable name, “‘ Aoven- 
tiouaenronon.” 

In the “ Atlas Historique, Contenent L’Asia, L’Africque et 
L’Amerique,” published in Amsterdam in 1719, ‘‘ Lac Superi- 
eur,’—too short and round to be readily recognized,—is con- 
nected with ‘“ Lac de la Nempigon” by the “ R. St. Laurens.” 
Near the mouth of the “R. de Lemipiisaki” in the northeast, 
is ‘ Fort de Kain Anisligoyon.” Lac des Ilinois slants to the 
southwest in a very peculiar fashion, and Chegokou is on a bay 
that also extends to the southwest. South of the bay is the 
portage des Chegokon. An Illinois Indian village and Fort de 
Crevecour are located on a large river that corresponds with 
the Illinois, but is unnamed on this map. Fort de Crevecour 
was the log fort built by La Salle on Lac Pemitcou.§ about 





*St. Joseph’s River. t Chippewa River. 
t Wild Oats. § Peoria Lake. 
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168c. The many “heart-breaking” disappointments met by 
La Salle in his journeyings through the new country suggested 
the name. The location of various Indian tribes is marked by 
a tower with its flag flying. The Wisconsin River is the 
‘“‘Ovisconsin,” and the Mississippi, the ‘‘ Fleuve de Missisipi.” 

Lakes and rivers were the highways of the early days and, 
therefore, form an important and interesting feature of the 
old maps. On a map of North America published by Sieur 
D’Anville in 1752, seven sivers flow into Lake Michigan from 
the west, either directly or through Green Bay, and fifteen 
from the east; twenty-five flow into Lake Superior; thirty- 
eight into the Mississippi between the Falls of St. Anthony 
and the Illinois River, and eight into the Illinois; and many of 
these rivers have a number of branches running into them. 
Lead mines are noted south of the Wisconsin River on this 
map. In Illinois, the “R. du Roche,’’* the “Checagouche” 
and “Chicagon’’ run into the Illinois, which runs into the 
Mississippi at a point south of a row of “ barren hills.” 

In 1770, Mr. Wynne published a map with his “ History of 
the British Empire in America,’ on which Virginia, the 
Carolinas and Georgia extend west to the Mississippi River, 
and Louisiana extends to the north and west indefinitely. 
Near the center of what is now Wisconsin is the ‘‘ Lake of the 
Desert,” from which the “R. of the Desert’’ flows into what 
is now the Wisconsin River. This lake appears on some of 
the maps as the “ Lac Vieux Desert.” 

It is is interesting to read the names of the rivers on these 
old maps, many of them are unknown to-day: Paris, Mine, 
Ailes, Noire, Quicucoet, Paquitant, Malaminican, Haton 
Quadeba, Noquet and Oumalouminee rivers; all in what is now 
Wisconsin—nine of them emptied into the Mississippi River, 
and two into Green Bay. 

Fox River is Hunting River on the map published with 
Long’s ‘Sketch of the Western Countries of Canada” in 1791, 
and on the map accompanying his second expedition in 1823, 
Root River in Wisconsin is the ‘‘ Musquelonge,”’ and “ Mil- 
waukee”’ River is shown. 

In his “ Origin and Meaning of Wisconsin Place Names,” 
Mr. Henry E. Legler gives no less than eleven modes of spell- 
ing Milwaukee, including Melleoki, Millioki, Meleki, Milwarik, 
Milwacky, Milwakie, Milkwackie, Milwahkie, Milwalky and 
Milwakie, and there are still others. 

The Mississippi has only one f on Long’s earlier map, but 
has the full number on the later one—on which Manitowakie 
and Wisconsan rivers are represented. Copper mines are 
noted on Lake Superior, and Door county is ‘‘ Cape Townsend,” 
named for Dr. David Townsend, a surgeon in the United 
States army. The Erie canal is the “ Grand canal,” and nearly 





*Rock River. oe se 
+ A copy is in the Milwaukee Public Library. 
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two hundred islands are represented in Lake Huron. Among 
the rivers running into Lake Michigan from the east are the 
Masligon [ Muskegon ] and the Kikalemazo [Kalamazoo]. A 
missionary station and school is located at the mouth of the 
St. Joseph’s River. The named lakes in what is now Wiscon- 
sin, are Winnebago, Puckaway, Buffalo, Flambeau and Toma- 
hawk. A‘ Winnebaygo” Town is located on Hunting River. 

Many Indian villages are shown on a map published in 
1832 by Lt. J. Allen, U. S. Inf.,” and their population is given. 
Dotted lines enclose large tracts of land that were frequently 
covered with “water deep enough to allow the passage of 
canoes.” The Sioux and Chippewa boundary established in 
1825; the site of a sawmill on Red Cedar, a branch of the 
Chippewa River; Indian trails, and American Fur Company 
Trading Houses are located. 

According to a map compiled from surveys returned to the 
Surveyor General’s Office in 1835, only a small portion of Wis- 
consin had been surveyed. The northern line of Illinois, the 
Mississippi, Wisconsin and Rock rivers, formed the boundary 
of the surveyed portion in the western part, and in the eastern 
part, only that portion laying between Lake Michigan and 
Green Bay, the Fox River and Lake Winnebago, thence nar- 
rowing to what is now a part of Milwaukee county. 

Menomanie Island, in Green Bay on Long’s map, appears 
here as Potowatomie Island; it is now Washington Island. It 


" was included in the surveyed portion, and contained four quar- 


ter sections. Other islands are Detroit, Plum, Rock and 
Chambers. Roads, trails, towns, swamps, prairies, ledges, 
mounds, mill sites, Indian Reserves and private claims are 
noted on this map. Fifty-one islands are represented in the 
Wisconsin River below Portage, and thirty-two in the Missis- 
sippi between Prairie du Chein and Dubuque. 

On a map published in 1836 “ by David H. Burr, draughts- 
man to the House of Representatives, to accompany the Hon. 
Z. Casey’s Report,” Carver’s Grant is shown, “extending from 
the Falls of St. Anthony to the foot of Lake Pepin, and five 
days’ travel eastward, thence six days’ travel northward, 
thence back to the falls in a direct line.” This description is 
given in the “ Life of Carver,” by Dr. John Coakley Lettson, 
published in London, with “Carver’s Travels,” in 1781. It is 
also there stated that twenty English miles was accounted one 
day’s travel. 

Sturgeon fisheries are located near Lake Superior, and a 
saw mill on Black River, near the falls. This was formerly 
R. Noire. Three more islands are named at the entrance to 
Green Bav—Burnt, O’Fallon’s and Detour. Potowatomie 
Island is changed to Mellen’s, and Rock Island to Kean’s 
Island. An‘ Old N. W. Co. Trading House,” is represented 
near the mouth of Fond du Lac River, on Lake Superior. A 
“town site” on Lake Puckaway is a reminder of the specu- 
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lating fever that once raged at Fort Winnebago, when the army 
officers laid out so many cities and towns—on paper. The 
“City of Four Crossings” is located where the city of Madison 
now stands, and there is a “ great water power” at Wisconsin 
City on Lake Koskonong, the “ head of steamboat navigation.” 

A line representing a “ proposed railroad” runs from Mil- 
waukee through Wisconsin City to Mineral Point, and another 
‘proposed railroad” runs from Milwaukee to Prairie du Chein, 
with a branch to Cassville, the little town that aspired to the 
honor of being the capital of the new territory of Wisconsin. 
There is also a “ proposed railroad ” from South Bend, Indiana, 
to Fort Armstrong in Iowa. It runs through Michigan City 
and Illinois far south of Chicago. Fort Armstrong near 
Prairie du Chein is represented. A “ proposed military road” 
runs from Fort Armstrong in lowa to Fort Calhoun, Council 
Bluffs, and another from Fort Snelling to some point in the 
south. 

Many points of interest are represented on this map: 
American Fur Trading Houses, Indian villages and ancient 
fortifications along the Missouri River. Some cf the land dis- 
tricts of Illinois, Missouri and Wisconsin Territory. Lands 
ceded to the United States by treaty and Indian reservations 
are located. At one point on the Wisconsin River, this de- 
scription is printed: “ High Rocky Banks, 3 miles in length, 
overhanging the river, so that cne may jump across.” 

On a map published eleven years later, is the following 
further information: “ Perpendicular Rocks, Bluff 300 ft. high, 
River 40 ft. wide.” 

Thomas H. Benton said: “ The buffaloes were the first road 
engines, and the paths trodden by them were, as a matter of 
convenience, followed first by the Indians and lastly by the 
whites.” Roads following these trails seldom run any great 
distance ina straight line; they usually lead to a lake, a spring, 
or some convenient crossing of a river. Many Indian trails 
are shown on a map published in 1836. Roads through the 
country where no trails were found follow the section lines, as 
blazed by the surveyors, crossing other straight roads at right 
angles. 

eThe Platte Mounds, the “ Eunesheteno,” or ‘Two Moun- 
tains” of the Indians, and Blue Mounds, ‘“ Machawakunin,” 
“Smoky Mountains,” are represented. These mounds were 
important land-marks in the early days, as they could be seen 
for twenty or thirty miles in every direction. 
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THE BIBLICAL NISROCH AND THE ASSYRIAN 
AND BABYLONIAN NUSKU. 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD, M. S. B. A. 


The very important and fortunately perfectly preserved 
cuneiform inscription of King Tukulti-Ninib I. recently 
acquired by the British Museum, and edited by Mr. L. W. 
King, not only presents us with valuable new historical in- 
formation supplementing the two previously known authorities 
for this period of the thirteenth century B. C., the somewhat 
imperfect “ Babylonian Chronicle” and the “Synchronous 
History,” both which records are also in the British Museum, 
but its text is also most interesting to Bible students. For 
among the deities to which, in this memorial stele, Tukulti- 
Ninib says he erected temples in the new city, of which he 
proudly recites the foundation, is the God Nusku. 

This deity has generally been considered to be the one 
mentioned in 1]. Kings x1x:37 and by Isaiah, as the god of 
the temple in which Sennacherib was murdered. The 
Greek codex B, Naoapax. Critics have objected that this 
member of the cycle of Assyrian and Babylonian deities 
was so little mentioned in the cuneiform texts, that it was 
improbable Sennacherib would be worshipping iu a temple 
dedicated to him. 

But scarcely more than a year ago Prof. J. Doneley Prince, 
of the United States, published an essay upon the subject, re- 
calling the fact that the magnificent temple of Merodach at 
Babylon was erected in honor of that god, and of Nabu, 
Tasmit, Ea and Nusku. Nusku is also frequently mentioned 
in cuneiform literature of a religious nature as messenger of 
the gods (Hermes). Professor Prince, moreover, pointed out 
that in no less than seven very ancient texts from Nippur, 
published in Professor Hilprecht’s “Old Babylonian Texts,” 
Nusku is referred to, and in every one of these, the inscription 
is an honorific one to Nusku by himself alone, indicating his 
importance in the opinion of the kings who had these records 
written. One of these monarchs was Bibeiasu, a contemporary 
of Tukulti-Ninib I. Nusku, it should also be stated, occurs as 
a component part of many Assyrian names, some of them 
royal ones, such as Mutakkil-Nusku, of “circa”’ 1150 B. C. 
Professor Prince concluded, therefore, that there was no cause 
to doubt the veracity of the statement in the Old Testament, 
when it says, that in Sennacherib’s era there was a temple 
dedicated to Nusku, and that the king sacrificed therein, sup- 
posing Nisroch is intended for Nusku. 

The new record of Tukulti-Ninib has been discovered most 
opportunely, providing, as it does, ample demonstration of the 
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high honor in which the deity Nusku was held, for he places 
him besides the greater gods thus— 

“T built in the midst of Kar Tukulti-Ninib, my royal dwell- 
ing place, a temple for the gods Ashur; and Adah; Shamash; 
Ninib and Nusku.” 

Sennacherib, in his inscriptions, appears to take significant 
pleasure in associating himself with the former Assyrian kings 
of the dynasty of Tukulti-Ninib, even especially recording his 
finding at Babylon a signet of Tukulti-Ninib I., which had been 
carried away to Babylonia during some early conquest of 
Assyria. So much interest did Sennacherib take in the recov- 
ery of this small relic of his royal predecessors, that he had a 
careful reproduction of the text upon it, engraved upon the 
side of the inscription wherein he records his fortunate finding 
of it. Nothing can, consequently, be more reasonable than 
that he should worship in a temple of Nusku, a god as greatly 
revered as any of the loftiest. in the chief pantheon of the 
former age, whose cults and religion he held in highest estima- 
tion. 

Nusku appears to have been worshipped in Syria, as 
Professor Prince cites the Nerab inscription. The derivation 
of Nisroch herein is not accepted by Dr. Theo. G. Pinches, 
the eminent Assyriologist, who does not identify Nisroch with 
Nusku, but with Assur-Aku, considering the VV in Nisroch a 
scribal change, and the original word to have been Esorach, or 
some similar spelling. The opinion of Dr. Pinches is of the 
highest value. It would make Assur, the well-known eponymic 
deity of Assyria, the temple deity of Sennacherib. 
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ALPHABETIC ORIGINS. 


BY HENRY PROCTOR. 


In the present state of our knowledge of the subject 
of alphabetical origins, it is impossible to hold any longer 
to M. de Rougé’s theory of the derivation of the Phceni- 
cian from the Egyptian alphabet. Each fresh discovery 
has conspired to overthrow it. It has, arrayed against it such 
weighty names as those of Dr. Evans and Prof. Flinders Petrie. 
For, as Dr. Evans remarks: ‘‘ The great principle of acrophony, 
by which, instead of a sign being taken as a word or syllable, 
it stood for the initial letter, is made the sole basis of the 
Pheenician alphabet. This great step in the evolution of writ- 
ing was already partly anticipated in the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic series, where some alphabetical signs occur. Hence 
De Rougé’s attempt to derive the Phcenician letters from the 
Egyptian prototypes. By an eclectic process, he sought these 
in certain hieratic forms of a much earlier period, making the 
Phoenicians rename their letters according to a fancy system.” 
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The old simple theory of Gesenius and his followers, that 
the Phcenician letters were derived from the pictorial objects 
suggested by their names, seems on the face of it more natural 
than the artificial theory of De Rougé. In nota single instance 
do the Phcenician letters agree with the Egyptian, and the 
oldest monuments of the Phoenician alphabet were found, not 
in Egypt, but in Palestine and Assyria, as, for example, the 
Stele of Mesha and the Nimrod Lion Weights. 

But the discoveries of Professor Petrie at Abydos have 
thrown still further light on this difficult but entertaining sub- 
ject.* He affirms that symbols closely resembling the alpha- 
betical characters are found to have co-existed in Egypt, even 
before the first dynasty of Egyptian kings known to history, 
and that the usage of such forms from B. C.6000 to B. C. 1200, 
or later, shows that we have to deal with a definite system, and 
it is impossible to separate those used in Egypt from the 
similar forms used in other lands, connected with Egypt, from 
800 B. C. down to later times; we may find many of these also 
in the Cretan inscriptions long before 800 B. C., and in the 
Myceznean script, which in many forms corresponds to the 
marks on Egyptian pottery, antedating even the first dynasty, 
is as old as the hieroglyphic writing, if not older. The sym- 
bols of the alphabet, therefore, were in existence thousands of 
years before the date of the Moabite stone and the bowl of 
Baal-Leba1on. 

Professor Petrie’s view of the non-hieroglyphic origin of 
the Phoenician alphabet is now shared by many others. An 
excellent paper was read by Mr. E. J. Pitcher before the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, on May 11th, 1904, in which 
he maintains that the “ alphabetic characters owe their form to 
arbitrary invention.” t+ Professor Petrie believes that out of a 
large body of symbols in use from prehistoric times, around 
the shores of the Mediterranean, the Phoenicians specialized 
as alphabetic signs those which they had used as numerals, and 
that this specialization was the starting point of the alphabet 
as we know it. “ The use as numerals would soon render these 
signs as invariable as our own numbers, and force the use of 
them on all countries with which the Phoenicians traded. 
Hence before long these signs drove out of use all others, 
wert in the less changed civilization of Asia Minor and 

ain.” 

‘ But this theory does not account in any way for the names 
of the letters, which names certainly have reference to hiero- 
glyphic signs. At the same time we have no proof whatever 
that these names were of Phcenician origin, and they may have 
been adopted from some other alphabet, and as the meaning of 
nearly all the names can readily be traced in Hebrew, it seems 
most likely that the names were adopted from the square 





*“*The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty,”’ Vol. 1.; 1900. 
+ Proceedings of the Soc. Bib. Arch., Vol. XXVI., page 168. 
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alphabet, which was used side by side with the Phcenician for 
centuries; the former for sacred purposes, and the latter for 
commercial and ordinary secular purposes. 

If we adopt, therefore, Professor Petrie’s view of the origin 
of the Phoenician alphabet, we can look with the same degree 
of veneration as that which the Hebrew scribes had for the 
square character, which was called by Rabbi Judas the Saint, 
‘*me-ushereth,” “ beata, beatifica.” Michaelis also derives the 
name “Asherith” from the square character. from “ Ashar,” 
blessed.* 

We conclude, therefore, that the square character, far from 
being as modern as formerly supposed, having an origin quite 
distinct from the Phoenician alphabet, may be the very char- 
acter in which the Decalogue was written on the Two Tables 
of Stone by the * Finger ot God.” 
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THE NEGRITOS VIEWED AS PIGMIES. 


[Extract frem Article by W. A. Reed, Ethnological Survey Publication, Manila, 19¢4.] 





Probably no group of primitive men has attracted more 
attention from the civilized world than the pygmy blacks. 
From the time of Homer and Aristotle the pygmies, although 
their existence was not absolutely known at that early period, 
have had their place in fable and legend, and as civilized man 
has become more and more acquainted with the unknown parts 
of the globe he has met again and again with the same strange 
type of the human species until he has been led to conclude 
that there is practically no part of the tropic zone where these 
little blacks have not lived at some time. 

Mankind at large is interested in a race of dwarfs just as it 
would be in a race of giants, no matter what the color or social 
state; and scientists have long been concerned with trying to 
fix the position of the pygmies in the history of the human 
race. That they have played an important ethnologic réle can 
not be doubted; and although to-day they are so scattered and 
so modified by surrounding people as largely to have dis- 
appeared as a pure type, yet they have everywhere left their 
imprint on the peoples who have absorbed them. 

The Negritos of the Philippines constitute one branch of 
the Eastern division of the pygmy race as opposed to the 
African division, it being generally recognized that the blacks 
of short stature may be so grouped in two large and compre- 
hensive divisions. Other well-known branches of the Eastern 
group are the Mincopies of the Andaman Islands and perhaps, 
also, the Papuans of New Guinea, very similar in many parti- 
culars to the Negritos of the Philippines, and although authori- 
ties differ in grouping the Papuans with the Negritos. The 





* Buextorf Lexio. Talmud, p 241; Biblioth. Orient., t. xxii., p 133 
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Asiatic continent is also not without its representatives of the 
black dwarfs, having the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula. The 
presence of Negritos over so large an area has especially 
attracted the attention of anthropologists, who have taken 
generally one or the o:her of two theories advanced to explain 
it: First, that the entire oceanic region is a partly submerged 
continent, once connected with the Asiatic mainland and over 
which this aboriginal race spread prior to the subsidence. The 
second theory is that the peopling of the several archipelagoes 
by the Negritos has been a gradual spread from island to 
island, This latter theory, advanced by De Quatrefages, is 
the generally accepted one, although it is somewhat difficult 
to believe that the ancestors of weak and scattered tribes such 
as to-day are found in the Philippines could ever have been the 
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sea rovers that such a belief would imply. It is a well-known 
fact, however, that the Malays have spread in this manner, and, 
while it is hardly possible that the Negritos have ever been as 
bold seafarers as the Malays, yet where they have been left in 
undisputed possession of their shores they have remained 
reckless fi-hermen. The statement that they are now nearly 
always found in impenetrable mountain forests, is not an argu- 
ment against the migration-by-sea theory, because they have 
been surrounded by stronger races and have been compelled 
to flee to the forests or suffer extermination. The fact that 
they live farther inland than the stronger peoples, is also evi- 
dence that they were the first inhabitants, for it is not natural 
to suppose that a weaker race could enter territory occupied 
by a stronger and gain a permanent foothold there. 











SUPERSTITIONS OF THE INDIANS. 


[The following article is taken from a number of the Chicago /nter- 
Ocean, published July 22, 1900, It will have interest enough to the arche- 
ologist to warrant republishing it, but with an interrogation mark. It is not 
improbable that the Indians have this superstition in reference to certain 
localities, but if they have, the subject is of sufficient importance to de- 
mand close investigation.—ED.] 


The mysteries of witchcraft and enchantment lie deep in 
every Indian’s breast. They are part of his daily life and in- 
fluence his most commonplace actions. He believes inenchant- 
ment as he believes in weather signs. On the trail he sees wild 
prophecies in the flight of eagles. In camp the howl of a 
coyote conveys strange meanings. On fiesta days the writhings 
of a rattlesnake and the actions of ponies and dogs convey 
their hints of the future for his guidance. Squalor, drunken- 
ness, and other vices have robbed the Indian of much, but not 
of all his childlike superstition. 

Among the allied tribes in Southern and Lower California 
and Southwestern Arizona—the Yumas, Dieguenos, Cocopahs 
and Catarinas—the belief in sorcery and witchcraft is strong. 
Lower California especially, by reason of its scant population 
of white people, is enveloped in the misty lore of Indian en- 
chantment. The natives have invested certain natural pheno- 
mena with awe. In some localities a smattering of religion 
taught by the mission fathers years ago curiously colors the 
imagination of the Indians, who make the sign of the cross to 
appease wild gods whose qualities of devil is universal. To 
‘aid him in his malignant work the Indians have invented a 
number of lesser lights in diabolism, most of them having 
jurisdiction over some particular branch of the native’s life and 
fate. He must placate this one and that, or his arm will shrivel 
when he draws the bow, and his pony will be stung by a serpent. 

Tracts of land are set apart by the Indians as enchanted 
ground, occupied by gods and demons. This is notably true 
of the mud volcano region near the Hardy river, which is so 
uncanny that the Indians believe it to be the visible link con- 
necting the devil with the earth. They leave it severely alone, 
and betray great fear whenever the volcanoes display unusual 
activity. They tell how the ground quakes around the volca- 
noes, and declare it to be the result of the devil’s struggles to 
come forth. At night there are sometimes weird lights in the 
vicinity, which are seen by the natives afar off. They conjure 
up visions of demons in the glare. 

All this is easily discerned by the white man to be a natural 
superstition, based on ignorance of the nature of the volcanoes. 
It is not so easy, however, to account for the dread and awe 
entertained by the Indians for the region called ‘“ Mon-e-guan- 
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ish,” lying in the hollowed shoulders of the San Pedro Martin 
range. It is an extensive upland, with wide stretches of park- 
like groves and meadows, through which ice-cold streams run 
in such curves of beauty that at first glance they suggest the 
cunning hand of the landscape gardener. It is soon perceived, 
however, that Mon-e-guan-ish is in its primitive state, and that 
its name, meaning enchanted land, is not misapplied. The 
Indians fear it, and cannot be induced to accompany the pros- 
pector or hunter into its precincts. 

Mon-e-guan-ish is surrounded by bristling hills covered with 
heavy timber and gnashed by torrents. It may be entered only 
by two trails. One follows up the Canada de Tres Leones past 
the lonely falls of Las Cascadas stream, and the other leads 
through a narrow pass in the hills above Calentura. It is said 
that the latter trail, at a point where it passes along the brow 
of a precipice, is deeply worn, as though the feet of natives 
for scores of years had passed over it. On this report, 
coupled with the discovery of an old abandoned mission not 
far away, toward the Gulf of California, some explorers have 
argued that Mon-e-guan-ish was at one time thickly inhabited 
by Indians or their predecessors, years ago. 

When I first learned of Mon-e-guan-ish, from my guides, 
El Gato and Ramon, deer-slayers and runners of the Catarina 
tribe, I thought it was a happy hunting ground which the 
Indians in their simplicity were trying to preserve from the 
whites by weaving about it this tale of mystery. But when I 
approached it, and insisted upon their guidance to the enter- 
ing trail, I became convinced, by their evident signs of dread, 
that they really believed the story they told. Since then I 
have found the belief universal among the Indians of that 
region. No one will enter the portals of Moneguanish, and 
the fact that I and other white hunters have gore in and re- 
turned alive and loaded with game does not allay their fears. 

Ramon and El Gato were extremely silent when I asked 
them about it. “It is a place of witchcraft and strangeness,” 
said the old deer-slayer, El Gato. This he conveyed to me in 
his simple Spanish, and then, with a shrug, continued his pack- 
ing of El Sabio, his faithful burro. 

“IT shall go to the place,” I said. 

El Gato looked at me quickly. He saw that I was in 
earnest, and was troubled. Ramon, more demonstrative, 
shuddered. He stopped rolling his cigarette, and rising from 
the camp-fire give a look toward the mysterious Mon-e-guan- 
ish that was a condensed volume of dread and superstition. 

Oddly enough, my persistence in the purpose of visiting 
Mon-e-guan-ish opened the bronze and impassive lips of El 
Gato. “Yes, there are many deer,” said he. With all his 
reluctance and dread he was truthful. ‘‘Calentura and the 
Cafion of Three Lions have many deer, but not so many as 
Mon-e-guan-ish.”’ 
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Look, sefior!”’ said El Gato, in a diplomatic attempt to play 
upon my superstitious fears. “It is unholy there! Men say 
the deer are enchanted. Bullets go crooked and arrows are 
turned aside from them. Many deer of different kinds—black- 
tail, and burro, and red deer, and sometimes antelope and big- 
horn sheep—all run in one herd! Is not that against nature ? 
Tell me that! A mist hangs over the land, which is poison to 
men. The water is white and sweet, but it turns the brain. 
Do you not remember El Sapo, the frog, that poor infeliz that 
hopped and scared your mule at Sangre de Cristo? Bien! He 
tasted the water of Las Cascadas, that comes down out of 
Mon-e-guan-ish. He was thirsty in the long run from Mira- 
flores to the rancheria. Mira! Is he notloco? Does he not 
hop like a frog? Hus legs are tied in knots like a reata. It is 
the accursed stream of Mon-e-guan-ish.” 

“Nonsense!” I replied. ‘Now I know where to find the 
fattest deer.” 

‘* How can you kill the deer?” persisted El Gato. “If the 
bullets go crooked, who bends them? Also, lions are there, 
greater than the lions of Palomar, yet they kill no deer. Can 
you explain that? Men say that the trail to Miraflores is lined 
with the roaring of the lions of Mon-e-guan-ish, in the night. 
Yet the deer pass up and down. Where do the thunders come 
from, when the sky is clear? Why does the water turn men’s 
brains and knit up their sinews like a tangled reata? Ah, 
sefior! I pray you, turn from Mon-e-guan-ish and go with me 
down to the desert. Do not drink the poison of the accursed 
land hidden from man!” 

It was against such earnest protestations as these that I 
started for Mon-e-guan-ish. El Gato was loyal enough to see 
my packs well bestowed and my rifle oiled and cleaned. He 
went with me part of the way, far enough to point out the 
little red hill that stands to the left of the Calentura trail. 
Far beyond loomed the dark green, hazy heights of San Pedro 
Martin, in which, ‘hidden from man,” was the enchanted land. 
Utterly uninhabited for leagues behind me, the country became 
wilder and darker as I advanced. El! Gato shook his head as 
I waved farewell and was a melancholy figure bestriding his 
burro looking after me. Back of him I saw Ramon, his hand 
over his eyes, watching me with intense eagerness. They be- 
lieved they had seen the last of their ‘ patron,” at least in his 
sound mind. If I returned at all, it was to be with my brain 
turned and my sinews tied in a knot. More likely I would 
never return, but would be a mysterious sacrifice to the strange 
gods of the place. 

I found Mon-e-guan-ish to be a place abounding in streams 
and grass, with noble groves of oak and sycamore. On the 
higher ground were forests of pine and fir, reaching up to the 
snowy summit of the peaks. I saw more game in this natural 
preserve than it had been my fortune to see in my whole life 
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before. Deer and antelope browsed on the sunny slopes, and 
gazed upon me in astonishment. So plentiful were they and 
so easily killed, that I could not in conscience call it sport to 
bring them down and I desisted. 

Two or three days’ rambling in the great valley made me in 
love with it. The air was so rich and fresh that it vitalized like 
wine. Once or twice I reached the edge of the tableland in 
my wanderings and caught glimpses of a vast landscape 
stretching from my feet to the Pacific, eighty miles to the 
westward. Below me were spread hills and valleys, flashing 
streams and somber splotches of deep-green oak groves. I 
located, as nearly as possible, several cafions—they might 
justly be called gorges or barrancas—which afterward | had 
the pleasure of exploring. On another occasion I caught a 
peep of the desert falling sheer six or seven thousand feet 
from where I stood and stretching forty miles eastward to the 
Gulf. Dazzling white, with waves of heat rising and seeming 
to transform it into a billowy moving mass, it revealed itself in 
the bird’s-eye view to be surely enough the bed of an ancient 
gulf or sea, lying forgotten and isolated from the world. 

Since then I have visited Mon-e-guan-ish several times, but 
have never been able to induce an Indian to enter the place. 
Invariably they have gazed after me in dread, and have wel- 
comed my return from the “accursed land” with manifesta- 
tions of astonishment and curiosity. 

Another instance of the deep superstition of the Indians, 
which sometimes gives rise to weird and romantic tales, occur- 
red during some earthquakes in Southern California, when 
Tauguitz peak rumbled and shook, and the ground near San 
Jacinto cracked and sank many feet below the former level. 
Tauquitz has been invested with supernatural terrors by the 
Indians for years When the earthquake came and caused the 
‘*mountain to talk,” the natives knowingly shook their heads 
and said to the whites, ‘‘ What did we tell you?” 

The San Jacintos and Sabobas believe that under Tauquitz 
peak the devil has his abode. They are in fear lest the 
satanic force will overthrow the mountain and permit his maj- 
esty to emerge upon the earth. The mountain was thrown 
upon the devi!, pinning him underneath, and his struggle to 
free himself ‘shakes the old earth.” 

Years ago, according to one of their stories, two Indians 
ascended Tauquitz peak. in defiance of warnings by the wise 
men. They found ina cleft of the peak, snugly hidden from 
the weather, a long pipe and a package of what they took to 
be the choicest tobacco. One of the men, Timoteo, insisted 
upon trying a smoke, though his companion, Jorge Juan, sus- 
pected the pipes and tobacco to be enchanted. Timoteo filled 
the pipe with the finely cut stuff, lighted it with the fire that 
every Indian draws so easily from sticks and stones, and sat 
back to enjoy the fumes. Suddenly there were violent rumbl- 
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ings underneath them, and curling wreaths of dust ascended 
from the ground. Jorge Juan was terror stricken and called 
Timoteo to throw down the pipe and hasten down the moun- 
tain. But ‘Timoteo was already intoxicated with the en- 
chanted weed, and began to speak in a strange tongue, to 
chant, and point with wild gestures to the ground and to the 
blue valley far below them. Great wreaths of smoke hovered 
about his head, and mingled with the dust that rose from the 
ground. The rumblings increased. The ground shook be- 
neath their feet. Jorge Juan heard a deep voice underneath, 
and his knees smote together. Timoteo held conversation 
with the voice and his face was lighted with strange joy. 
Stones from the jutting peaks tumbled about them, and rolled 
into the cafions, making a horrid uproar and scattering hun- 
dreds of vultures into flight. Jorge Juan in his terror swooned. 
Nobody knows what Timoteo saw or heard from that time on. 
Jorge Juan awoke at daybreak and crawled down the mountain 
to the rancheria. Timoteo wandered through the wild hills, a 
wild being, shunned by the Indians as one who had held com- 
munication with the devil. 

The Indians said the stuff he had smoked was mariguana, 
and not tobacco. Mariguana has strange power over the 
mind, but is not usually so strong as to deprive one of his 
reason for any length of time. They believe the long pipe 
and pouch of mariguana were bewitched. On summer days 
when the blue haze hangs over Tauquitz and the drowsy 
rumbling is heard, the Indians shake their heads and speak of 
Timoteo and his horrible fate. They tell their children the 
legend of Tauquitz and the pouch of mariguana. Nota child 
nor a grown Indian in that region can be induced to approach 
the peak, for fear that a new device of enchantment may en- 
tangle their footsteps and capture their reason, sending them 
wandering over the earth like Timoteo, eating roots and 
berries, and holding converse with unseen creatures. 

Tauquitz, like Mon-e-guan-ish, is “a place of witchcraft and 
strangeness.” 
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THE STORY OF THE TEMPTATION; OR, THE CON- 
TEST BETWEEN GOOD AND EVIL. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


The record of man’s early history as contained in the Book 
of Genesis reveals one fact which is worthy of especial notice, 
and that is: there was at the very outset a contest between the 
good and the bad; a contest which has not yet ceased, and 
does not seem likely to cease until the end of the world. In 
fact we may conclude that there was a dualism taught by the 
very works of creation, as well as the word of God. 

The record of this contest is the main subject of the Bible 
history, though it is given in various ways. The first by 
means of symbols, viz., the symbol of the serpent and the 
tree; the second by means of traditions, and third by means 
of the various personal narratives. 


I, We have found that the Bible represents the serpent 
as a symbol of evil, and contrasts it with the tree, which was 
always the symbol of life and the source of good. We are 
now to show that such was the conception among the earliest 
races of the earth. 

We shall find that there was the same contrast between the 
serpent and the tree, even in prehistoric times, though how this 
came to be so universal, is a question. The examination of 
the seals which are described by Dr. Ward shows that the story 
of the serpent and the tree was prevalent in the East at a very 
early date, and that it had the same important significence to 
nearly all who were familiar with it. It appears in picture- 
writing before the art of making letters had been introduced. 
What is more, it suggests the great conflict which has been go- 
ing on throughout the entire period of human history: a con- 
flict between good and evil; between the creator and the de- 
stroyer, and which does not seem likely to cease until history 
ends. An explanation of this conflict is not given, but it 
seems to be prevalent in the entire universe, for as we look out, 
away from the world and examine the starry scroll, which is 
stretched at night above our heads, and is filled with golden 
letters, we find the same lesson written there. One star will 
shine out and astonish us with its brilliancy; another star will 
grow pale and disappear altogether, and yet the work of 
creation goes on. This dualism of creation is a mystery which 
baffles us, and our intelligence is not broad enough, nor deep 
enough to solve the problem. 

The record of man’s early history is a continuation of the 
history of creation which preceded it. There is a simplicity 
about the Bible story which interests every one and satisfies 
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all. The story of creation, as read in the universe, is more 
intricate, but it teaches the same lesson. When we direct the 
telescope to the Milky Way and then intensify and increase its 
magnifying power, we find that it dissolves the mist which was 
a film before our eyes and has hung like a veil, hiding the 
wonders of creation from our vision, and to our astonishment, 
this new eye which man has created for himself reveals a uni- 
verse of which we knew nothing before. There is an infinite 
space in the sky, and that which seemed like star-dust is made 
up of an infinite number of worlds, each one larger than the 
one we live upon. We are led to admire the power and wis- 
dom of the great Creator, and yet we realize that there 1s evil 
upon the earth, and for aught we know, there may be the same 
evil in other worlds. 

The element of destruction as well as of creation is every- 
where in the universe, and yet the power of the Creator is 
supreme. The picture of man’s first estate as given by the 
Scriptures, is after all, brighter than that which is found any- 
where in mythology, and corresponds with that which is pre- 
sented by the telescope as we look into the sky at night. 
Banishment from Eden was the penalty of disobeying the 
word of God. We wonder if there is any relief from that 
banishment, when we go away fromearth. Alienation from God 
is the greatest evil that can come to man, and yet conscience 
is often an accuser. We think of creation and progress; for 
each world has been evolved out of the depth of creation by 
the power of God. Each star shines out of the darkness, be- 
cause God has bestowed upon it light. Even the trees that 
grow upon the earth have been lifted by an unseen power out 
of the dead material which had been ground up by the ele- 
ments, and they spread their branches so as to catch the light 
and breathe the air, and yet decay ultimately will seize upon 
them; their leaves will fade, their branches fall, and they will 
be buried underneath the earth, as we shall ourselves, and yet 
the life germ which is hidden within the acorn, shall burst its 
shell and another tree shall rise. Many trees will appear 
around us, each one of which will tell the same tale. The 
writing of God is upon all His works. 

The characters with which man has inscribed his thoughts and 
told his history, are often more difficult to decipher than are the 
works of God, and yet, the fact that we have a book which we 
have believed to be the word of God is a source of encourage- 
ment. In each of the seals which men in the early days of 
history inscribed with cabalistic letters is revealed the fact that 
the serpent is overcome by man and by the representative 
divinity. The scourge is in the hands of;the god; he seems 
to ride in triumph. A goddess stands over the monster with 
the symbols of the raincloud in her hand, while the wings of 
the dragon are upon either side. We wonder if there were 
chariots and altars at that early date; and we look at the bull © 
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as subject to the power of men. Neptune’s trident is held in 
the hands of the divinity. There are goddesses clothed in 
many skirts, and we seem to be reading the story of civilization, 
and yet there is war, for the king holds a bow and arrow in his 
hands. We are reminded of the winged bulls which stood in 
the palaces of Babylon. In fact, the seals are suggestive of 
the earliest history. There is a close connection between the 
dragon and the powers of darkness, but there is also a sug- 
gestion of a growth and progress in the chariot, and in the 
king who wears a crown and has the arrow in his hands. At 
the end of each arrow is a trident, which suggests the story of 
Neptune as riding upon the waves and becoming a conqueror 
of the sea. Man has become a ruler of the elements, and 
when he is able to rule himself, he proves to be a son of God 
and an heir of immortality. 

Still, it is as difficult to understand the enigma of life, as it is 
to decipher the strange writings upon the seals. It is a singu- 
lar fact that a contest with the serpent Python was carried on 
by Apollo at Delphi, and that the worshippers of the Delphic 
Apollo were Cretans from Knossos, the very place where Arthur 
Evans has made so many remarkable discoveries. In Knossos 
the oak was regarded as the tree of Zeus, for Zeus in the 
Libyan oasis had his oracle under an oak, and at Crete Zeus 
had a group of three sacred trees. Homer describes Apollo as 
leaning against an oak outside of the walls of Troy. The 
slaying of the serpent by Cadmus, who is said to have been 
the author of letters, is also significant. Cadmus is said to 
have served Ares eight years, but he obtained a kingdom and 
married a daughter of the Theban king. Apollo, in several of 
his most primitive cults, was connected with the oak. The 
tripod is associated with Apollo and the oracle, and became a 
symbol of wisdom, for it was prophetic of the future. The 
Pythian priestess, who invoked Zeus, took her seat on a 
prophetic tripod. Dodona was a place where oracles were 
established. Thus, it was in connection with the cave, the 
grove, and the sacred tree that oracles dwelt, and after a con- 
test with the serpent, music and letters were brought out 
by Apollo and Cadmus. The seals which have been discovered 
in Babylonia seem to carry us back to an earlier time, and yet 
by the pictographs and in the inscriptions we learn that letters 
had been already introduced. Mythology among the Baby- 
lonians had to do with rude monsters, who were full of contests 
and the conflict was over the success of brute strength, rather 
than moral powers. Yet the sceptre which had the form of a 
trident, was a symbol of victory of Neptune over the waves. 
Jupiter's throne on the summit of Mt. Olympus showed that 
he ruled the air; Hephaistus also worked at the fire below; 
while Hercules performed his exploits on the earth, each. 
divinity having a different element for his particular kingdom- 
It will be noticed, however, that the Scriptures represent the 
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serpent as making the fruit of the tree a means of tempting 
Eve, but the voice of God is like the voice of a father who re- 
proves his children for disobedience. 

The fact, too, that the throne of Zeus was on the summit 
of Olympus, and the forge of Vulca1 was beneath the earth 
and near the volcanic fires, shows that the different elements 
were subject to different powers and the upper and lower in 
contrast. The same lesson is taught by the culture heroes. 

The Babyloniaa triad differed from that of the Hindus, 
though the former are described as having power over the ele- 
ments, Anu being the god of the air; Bel, the lord of the earth; 
Ea, the god of the great deep; Vishnu was the god of life; 
Siva, the destroyer, and Vishnu, the savior. 

The existence of a contest between good and evil is taught 
further by the story of Cain and Abel. The first pair were 
banished from Eden and the cherubim were placed as guards 
at the gates holding flaming swords in their hands, but an altar 
of sacrifice was erected and the two sons, Cain and Abel, brought 
their offerings. The sacrifice of Abel was accepted, that of 
Cain was rejected. The great tragedy of earth began to be 
enacted. The innocent suffered at the hands of the guilty, 
thus anticipating the time when the divine one, the Son of 
God, should suffer for the sins of men. The two trees—the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil and the Tree of Life— 
have borne their fruit. 

The truth is taught blindly by the inscribed seals, but they 
show that there was a contest between the brute creation and 
man, who is supposed to have the dominion, and yet it is man 
who is redeemed by the great sacrifice. The blood of Abel 
speaks “ better things” than does the sword of Cherubim. The 
same truth is taught by the varied mythology of the ancients 
as by the book of Revelation. Sacrifices were offered from the 
earliest times. Oracles were established in sacred places. 
Even letters were given by priests whose names are not known. 
There is a sacred history among all the nations of the East 
which illustrates the same point, and teaches the same lesson. 
It would be tedious to collect all examples in which the sym- 
bols of the serpent and the tree are brought out and made to 
illustrate the truth. 

Animal sacrifices were introduced at a very early date; 
their blood was poured out on the ground, even human victims 
were slain. The sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham is suggest- 
ive of the same mysterious principle. Even in late years, the 
custom of establishing the security of a building or the pros- 
perity of a city, by means of a buried slave in the fuunda- 
tion, was common among the ancient nations, and still survives 
among the rude tribes of the Pacific. 

This Cualism first manifested itself among the heathen 
nations, and especially those which were in a low stage of ad- 
vancement. The common conception with them was that the 
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universe was made of two parts, the sky and the earth. It was 
compared to two persons, whose bodies were joined together, 
one male and the other female. The first change took place 
when the sky was lifted up and was separated from the earth. 
There are various stories or myths which represent the means 
by which this was accomplished. This dualism was still farther 
manifested when the god had a solar character and the goddess 
a lunar character. The one presided over the day, the other 
over the night. The dualism extended also to the elements, 
for they were regarded as active and passive; fire and air being 
active; water and earth being passive. (See Plate.) 

Several authors have treated of this subject, and their 
works, when studied carefully, enable us to understand the 
systems which existed in various parts of the world. Among 
those most worthy of mention is Lenormant, who held that the 
idea of a sole and universal divine being was manifested in the 
.. natural world,but 
y the Nature god 
had a double es- 
sence and exhibi- 
ted two princi- 
ples; this brought 
in the conception 
of duality amid 
unity, which was 
sometimes equiv- 
alent to antagon- 
ism, and when 
personified was 
represented in 
the Bible as em- 
Se bodied in the ser- 
ER Shise aa pent, who was 

Fig. 1.—THE TREE OF LIFE. the tempter and 
the spirit of evil, and the Tree of Life, which was the symbol 
of good. 

The figure of the tree with a vine running among its 
branches was a common symbol among the Assyrians. Layard 
has furnished a picture of what he calls a Sacred Tree, in his 
work on “‘ Nineveh and Its Remains.” The flowers at the end 
of the branches are frequently replaced by the fir or pine cone, 
and sometimes by a fruit or an ornament resembling the pome- 
granite. Ornaments of this kind were woven upon the royal 
garment, and were significant of kingly life and great power. 
(See the illustration.) In such cases the sun symbol was placed 
above the tree and vine, and winged human figures surround 
the tree. Layard says: “Such was the network with pome- 

ranites, one of the principal ornaments in the temple of 
olomon. The pomegranite was worked on the garments of 
Aaron. It was evidently a sacred symbol and was connected 
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with the God Rimmon, and showed a connection between the 
sacred emblems and divinities worshipped in various rarts of 
Asia Minor and Babylonia. The robes of the king were most 
elaborately embroidered.” * 

II. This view of a contest between good and evil is not 
confined to the Scriptures. 

The old Persians adopted as the chief feature of their sys- 
tem of religion, a dualism which was symbolized in much the 
same way. Among the ancient Hindus there was a system of 
triads, a triple system of transmigration, and a threefold alter- 
native was presented to the soul. There were repeated crea- 
tions. There were serpent demons, who were held sacred. 
The lower regions were supposed to be peopled with serpents, 
all having jewels in their heads. The never-failing imagina- 
tion of the Hindu has furnished names for all the chiefs of the 
serpent tribes, and these are supposed to rule over all the 
snakes of the earth, as well as those in the lower regions. 
Seven circumambient worlds are supposed to rest on the 
thousand heads of the serpent which supports the supreme 
being. The work of the “ Cosmogony of Man,” represents the 
universe as first existing in darkness; afterward, the egg was 
produced, and then Manu was born in the egg in the form of 
Brahma. He caused the egg to divide itself, and out of the 
two divisions formed the heavens above and the earth beneath. 
This conception of the separation of the sky from the earth, 
was not peculiar to the Hindus, for it prevailed in all parts of 
the globe; but the period in the history of the country arrived 
when the priests succeeded in transforming the primitive wor- 
ship of the powers of nature, into a highly artificial system of 
rites and sacrifices. 

The Vedic deities were, however, divided according to the 
elements. The thunderer mounts his throne, and like Jove rides 
upon the storm cloud and flashes lightning from the darkened 
sky. Varuna is the god of the sky, as well as of the ocean. 
Agni is the god of fire, the light of the sun, and the flashing 
lightning. 

The doctrine of transmigration comes in to relieve the an- 
tagonism. Every thought produces either good or evil, and 
there are various transmigrations of men as the result of their 
conduct upon the earth. In Persia, the religious system never 
reached beyond this dualism. Every man is like an egg, there 
are two halves of him—this half is the earth, and that heaven. 
The serpent and the tree were the symbols which represented 
the religious belief. There were personal divinities which ruled 
over the different elements. The priests did not fail to avail 
themselves of the religious instincts of the people. They 
were always intent upon deepening their hold by surrounding 
their own vocation with a halo of sanctity and divine inspira- 
tion. The serpent was a symbol which thev used to awaken 





*See ‘‘ Ninevah and Its Remains,” Vol. II., p. 237. 
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fear, for it symbolized the destroyer. On the other hand, the 
sun was the reproducer as well as the creator, and was the ‘lord 
of the universe. 

This belief in a dualism, or antagonism rather, isteein the 
powers above and the powers below, existed among the Tartar 
tribes and the Mongol nations, and possibly may have been 
transmitted to America, but it was a belief which also prevailed 
among the earliest races in Babylonia. Lenormant has spoken 
of this. He says: ‘“ Nothing was free from this continual 
struggle between the powers. There were personal spirits dis- 
tributed throughout all nature, they directed and animated all 
created beings. These spirits were distributed everywhere: 
in the heavens, in the earth, and the intermediate regions. 
Each element was full of them—the earth, the air, the fire and 
the water. Each celestial body and each terrestrial creature 
was affected by them. A very distinct and definite personality 





Fig. 2.—JUDGMENT BY OSIRIS. 


was ascribed to them, yet there is no trace of the idea of a 
supreme god or of a first principle. There was a good and a 
bad spirit attached to each celestial body, and even to each 
element. Thus discord reigned everywhere in the universe.” 

We read in the epic recital of the descent of Istar into the 
country whence none return, that it is divided into seven 
zones, upon the model of the seven planetary spheres, but at 
the bottom was a spring of water, guarded by the infernal 
powers with jealous care. with seven doors and seven fasten- 
ings. The spring could be reached only by permission of the 
infernal gods, and: he who drank the waters returned in life to 
the light. The principal entrance to the infernal regions was 
situated in the west, near a great mountain, opposite to that in 
the east, where was the cradle of the human race, and where 
the Babylonian mythology established the assembly of the 
gods. 
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The Eg, ptians seem to have had a clearer idea of the soul, 
for there are scenes depicted in which certain persons appear 
before the God Ra. The soul is weighed in the scales, while 
an advocate pleads for the offender. This scene, however, 
belongs to a late period in history. A more significant scene 
is enacted in Babylonia. 

Wilkinson says: ‘‘ Taking a proper view of these things we 
must not look on water, nor the sea, nor the heavens—simply 
as Osiris and Isis; nor must we by Typho understand either 
fire or drought or sea, but in general whatever is bad is to be 
attributed to Typho, and whatever is good is the operation of 
Isis and of Osiris.” 

In the fabulous history of Osiris we may trace a notion 
common to all nations of a god who in the early ages of their 
history lived on earth and was their king and instructor and 
taught the secrets of husbandry and the arts of civilization, 
but was assailed by the malignant attacks of some monster or 
enemy of man. This thought is illustrated by the cut, which 
represents the thoughts of the Egyptians, and needs no other 
explanation than the pictograph itself can give. 

III. This belief in the contest between good and evil; 
between the upper and the lower world, was not confined to 
the Eastern continents, but accepted among all nations. 

It appears that there was a belief common to all the native 
tribes of America that their primitive condition was quite dif- 
ferent from their present condition, but that there were super- 
natural beings, some of whom were the sources of evil and 
plotters of mischief; others were friendly and were the sources 
of good. The story in reference to their first condition and 
the locality in which they dwelt varies, for the tribes who 
dwelt in the regions of the Great Lakes picture their first 
abode as a land covered with forests and filled with lakes; 
while those who still dwell among the mountains, think that 
their first abode was in dark caves, out of which they came 
and in time reached the surface of the earth and saw the light. 
Among all the tribes, however, there is a picture of a first 
world which reminds us of the Garden of Eden as portrayed 
in the Scriptures, and to a certain extent, the Arcadia of the 
Greeks. Yet, into this beautiful world there came beings who 
remind us of the story of Eve and'the serpent. 

It is unknown how these views came to exist among all the 
tribes, savage and civilized, but the resemblance to the story 
given by the Bible is very striking, and conveys the idea that 
this story was transmitted. If we take the story of the tempta- 
tion first, we shall find that something similar to it was com- 
mon on this continent; though the tempter varied in character 
and appearance; it sometimes consisted of females who were 
very attractive, and again had the shape of a powerful chief, 
and one who plotted mischief against the one who was ruling. 
The evil comes intc the midst of happiness, and mischief ap- 
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pears where there had been before, innocence and security. 

The story of Hiawatha also reminds us of the story con- 
tained in Genesis, for Atortaho is always pictured as seated, 
but with his head covered with hissing serpents, but Hiawatha 
is represented as suffering many things but always seeking 
peace for his people. 

There are myths which have to do with naiads and maidens, 
who are supposed to dwell in caves beneath the water, and to 
come forth at times to entice braves and heroes to their habi- 
tation. One story runs as follows: There were seven chiefs 
who were hunters and lived together in a forest beside a beauti- 
ful lake. They lived in seven white tents and were surrounded 
by the beauties of nature. One of their number, however, 
mysteriously disappeared. It was not known what became of 
him for along time. The chiefs finally searched for him, and 
found that there was a maid who dwelt in a cave beneath the 





Fig. 3.—ATOTARHO, THE PLOTTER OF EVIL. 


lake. This maid came up when the chiefs were watching. She 
had a white silver shield for a breast plate, and her hair fell 
gracefully over her shoulders. She was surrounded by a fleecy 
white cloud, which swept over the surface of the water, and 
she came near to where the chieftains were standing. The 
chiefs. persuaded her to allow their companion to come to the 
surface and be with them again. She consented, but when the 
chief who had disappeared reached the shore, he fell dead, and 
only a heap of bones remained upon the sand. The maiden 
then returned to her abode in the cave beneath the waters, but 
as she went, she was changed into a serpent, and the motion of 
her body was like that of a serpent making its way through the 
water. 

The same view of the serpent as a tempter is also found 
among the partially civilized tribes, the Aztecs, but the 
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tempter, himself, is ho longer a’serpent, but is a culture hero, 
or a personal divinity, who served as king of the people, and 
yet was personified as the god of war and of death, named 
Tezcatlipoca. 

The-story of the temptation often assumes: another shape, 
and comes from the lower nature, and the story itself gives 
reality and personality to the lusts and passions which lurk in 
every human being; while, on the other hand, the higher pur- 
poses and the better hopes are represented by certain divinities 
whose names are familiar. It sometimes seems strange that 
the conception of the natives is so similar to that which we 
ourselves possess, but such is the case, also, when we study the 
mythology of the Egyptians and Babylonians, for the so-called 
sacred books of the heathen are not so utterly unlike the 
Scriptures as some have imagined. Certainly one who reads 
about the Fair God and his patience and innocence, while suf- 
fering from the dark plots of his 
enemy, who is the god of death, 
will realize how strong and perva- 
sive is this conception of the differ- 
ence between good and evil, innc- 
cence and guilt. This diversity of 
character is illustrated by _ the 
divinities which were symbolized 
in the Vatican Codex. Those 
which were associated with the tree 
are apparently benefactors; for 
they have friendly attitudes, and 
are looking upward toward the 
branches on which birds are perch- 
ed; but beneath the tree may be 
seen the crotalus jaw, giving the 
idea that there is a serpent lurk- 
ing beneath. This corresponds 
very closely to the Scandinavian 
method of representing Igdrasil, 
the world tree, for the serpents are 
below the tree, but the rainbow is above. The myth also 
represents the squirrel as leaping among the branches. 

It is worthy of notice that the American mythology corre- 
sponds with the Scandinavian in this respect, for there are per- 
sonal divinities that are gods of light and warmth, and preside 
over plenty and fertility and reproduction. This is quite 
markedly the case with Quetzatlcoatl. His land and city were 
the homes of abundance; his people, the Toltecs, were skilled 
in all arts, all of which they had been taught by Quetzaltcoatl, 
himself, as the promoter of fertility in the vegetable world. 
He was the genius of reproduction and the human race. The 
ceremonies of marriage among the Aztecs were attributed to 
him. His connection with the reproductive principle seems to 























Fig. 4.—TREE AND SERPENT. 
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indicate his character. The astrological signs which were sup- 
posed to control the different parts of the human body indicate 
that in his function as god of reproduction Quetzatlcoatl may 
have stood in some relation to phallic rites. His character as 
a patron of arts, the cultivator of peaceful intercourse among 
men, would naturally lend itself to this opinion. There is an- 
other view, which is still more important, for it shows that the 
same idea of the future prevailed among the people whom we 
think of as idolaters and as lacking in the fundamental ideas 
of religion. Quetzatlcoatl, who was the Fair God, was plotted 
against by Tezcatlipoca, the god of death; he voluntarily gave 
up his throne, and took his departure. He floated out to 
sea, on his wizard raft of serpent skins, and disappeared. It 
was unknown whether his body had perished, or his soul had 
mounted to the morning star. The wise men were not agreed, 
but the universal opinion was that he was gone but would 
return. He was not dead; he had built mansions underground, 
the abode of the dead, through whose gloomy corridors one 
could reach the habitation of the sun and the happy land. He 
was represented by a statue in a reclining position, signifying 
that he was absent, as one who lays him down to.sleep, but 
when he should awake from that dream of absence, he should 
arise again to rule the land. 

IV. There is another view of this subject which biings us 
into the study of the personal divinities in America, or the so- 
called culture heroes, and their resemblance to the divinities 
which were worshipped in the ancient world, in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and India. These divinities were supposed to superin- 
tend the operations of nature, but were personified and were 
worshipped as if they were personal gods. Temples were 
erected to them, and symbols which are suggestive of their 
character were sculptured upon their fagades. These temples 
were generally placed upon the summit of pyramids, and in 
this respect resemble those of Babylonia, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, those of India, and even of China. 

It is very remarkable that the form of the serpent is every- 
where present in the architecture of this region; and, in fact, 
is so prominent that we must conclude that it was a symbol of 
the divinity. No explanation of these symbols has yet been 
given that clears up the problem or satisfies us in reference to 
the system which prevailed. This, however, may-be considered 
as a safe hypothesis. The gods of the Aztecs, Nahuas, and 
ancient Mayas, as well as those of the Quichuas and Peruvians, 
were personifications of the Nature powers, and really repre- 
sented the various: elements—fire. water, air, earth, and sky. 
They seem to be supernatural beings and their representations 
were calculated to awaken and increase the sense. of-the super- 
natural. It is true that there were. many personal attributes 
ascribed to them, which sometimes made them so attractive as 
to win our admiration. It would seem that these ancient peo- 
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ple, who have been regarded as only partially civilized, often had 
an exalted idea of their gods. Yet, there was a great diversity 
in those gods, tor some of them are portrayed as cruel mon- 
sters and full of every attribute which would make them ab- 
horred; while others might be regarded as models of character. 

The fact that the symbol of the serpent, the cross and the 
tree are closely associated with the images of these personal 
divinities, suggests the idea that it was through a process of 
evolution, possibly, that they came into existence, or, at least, 
the conception of them as personal beings arose. This idea is 
strengthened by the 
study of the codices 
and the glyphs con- 
tained in them, and is 
strengthened also by 
the study of the human 
figures. The serpent 
symbol is frequently 
associated with human 
forms, but their atti- 
tudes are suggestive 
of a secondary mean- 
ing. The serpent, with 
a human form issuing 
from its mouth, was 
sculptured on the 
facades of the palaces 
of the Mayas, and is 
very significant, as it 
symbolizes the ele- 
ments as well as the 
gods, but frequently 
contrasted with one an- 
other. 

Mr. ).Walter Fewkes 
has given a number of 
drawings of one per- 
sonal divinity, which 
is represented in the 
cut. His theory is that 
the figures represent 
the sun god. These figures have been identified with Itzamna, 
who was a personal divinity, and is also symbolized by the 
Tree of Life in the Zadleau des Bacabs. Such was the opinion 
of Dr. Brinton. It would seem also, that this was the god of 
growth, for we see in one figure that the god is holding a 
kernel of corn which is already sprouting. In another, the 
same god is reaching his hand down into the vase which 
contains the stores. In still another, the same god holds a 
torch in his hands. 





Fig. 5—-NATURE GODS OF THE MAYAS. 
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Dr. Seler thinks that this god represents Itzamna, and forms 
an important component in the hieroglyphics which refer to 
gods of light and prosperity, but is completely absent from 
those relating to the gods of hostile power and death. 

Schelhas has shown that the god D has an appendage to 
the chin comparable to the beard. 

A goddess is also found in the codices, who is identified by 
Brinton as the Evening Star, also as Mother Earth, source 
of life, ancestors of the race. This goddess is associated in 
several pictures with 
the god D, who was 
the yod of vegeta- 
tion. Dr. Brinton 
also recognized the 
two figures in the 
Tableau des Bacabs 
as representing the 
earth mother and 
the sun god, who is 
the father, and 
makes these to re- 
present our first 
parents. 

Another item is 
worthy of notice. 
We find a house re- 
“a presented, and the 
eh same god seated in 
the house, while an- 
other figure repre- 
sents the column 
and the god stand- 
ing by. Still an- 
other figure has the 
god seated, but in 
front of him is the 
symbol of falling 
rain, personified in 
the shape of a 
, bound mummy. The 
Fig. 6.—PERSONAL GODS AND ANIMAL FIGURES. representation by 
Schelhas of the different gods is given in Fig. 6. In the 
upper part of the cut sixteen different human figures marked 
with the letters of the alphabet appear. In the lower part 
there are six figures representing mythological animals, 
designated by the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. It will be 
noticed that in the figures different activities are repre- 
sented. In one case the god B has an oar in his hand. In 
another, a goddess (E) has a growing plant. In still 
another, a god (I) holds a vase in his hand, has cross-bones 
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on his skirt and a serpent over his head. The figure L 
is pictured as armed and in a warlike attitude; in figure M a 
black god seems to be engaged in making paint or twisting the 
fire-drill. Figure O represents a goddess distinguished by the 
wrinkles of age, watching a vase which rests upon a fire. 
Figure P is said to be the frog god, having the club-shaped 
fingers of the frog. 

Figure 1 is a bird, the moan bird, a member of the pelican 
family. Fig. 2 is a personification of Kukulkan, the feathered 
serpent. Fig. 3 has the shape of a dog, the dog is a lightning 
beast and represents the death god. Fig. 4 is the vulture; this 
bird of prey is often pictured as fighting a serpent, or as eat- 
ing the eye of a human sacrifice. Fig. 5 is a jaguar which has 
a mythological significance. 

The god B in Fig. 5, is a universal deity,to whom the most 
varied elements, natural phenomena and activities are subject. 
He is represented with different attributes and symbols of 
power, with torches in his hands, sitting in the water and on 
the water, standing in the rain, riding in a canoe, enthroned on 
the clouds, seated on a cross-shaped tree, associated with the 
four points of the compass. He is seen planting kernels of 
maize; on a journey, with a staff in his hand and a bundle on 
his back, but is opposed by the serpent, who is in the act of 
devouring him; or, he is rising up out of the serpent’s jaw. 
All the pictures are meant to typify his abode in the air, above 
rain, storm, and death-bringing clouds. The symbols about 
him are suggestive, for they seem to represent the cardinal 
points; the different colors, yellow, red, white and black; the 
different elements, earth, fire, water and air, and different per- 
sonal attributes; and the most significant fact is, that he is seen 
standing beside a tree in the shape of a cross, which has the 
serpent with its crotalus jaw beneath its feet. The conclusion 
is that he represents the god of life, while the serpent repre- 
sents. the god of death. 

We do not recognize in these any of the elements which 
are contained in the story given by the Scriptures, for there is 
no reference to the Creation, or the Temptation, or even to the 
Flood, but we find the serpent as a deity having a mythological 
form, used chiefly as the symbol of water and time, and some- 
times as the head of a god, and we learn that there was a 
great difference in the character of the gods represented by 
the figures. Some.of them seem to be personifications of evil 
and requiring human sacrifices; while others seem to be per- 
ponifications of goodness, and were the sources of nearly 
every blessing to the people. 




















ASIATIC IDEAS AMONG THE AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Part I. 
BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 


In the early centuries of the Christian era, everything 
relating to the religious system associated with the name of 
Zoroaster was eagerly sought after by the philosophers of the 
Western World. The Neo-Platonists and the Gnostics were 
largely indebted to the teachings of the Persian Sage, as was 
the faith newly-born on Judean soil, Christianity itself. The 
resemblance between Christianity and Mazdaism, as the reli- 
gion of the old Persian empire is usually termed, was, indeed, 
so close that their followers were sure to come into conflict 
when the younger faith had taken deeper root. The Persian 
religion, under the name of Mithraism, spread rapidly through- 
out the Roman Empire, which was destined to become the 
prize of the victor. In the meantime Christianity had been 
establishing itself as a personal spiritual, rather than a cosmi- 
cal opponent of evil, and its rival was ultimately overthrown 
and soon disappeared from the scene. 

Mr. James Darmesteter, the translator of the Zend-Avesta, 
states in his Introduction to this remarkable work, that the 
main features of Mazdian belief are “the existence of two 
principles, a good and an evil one, Ormuzd and Ahriman, the 
antithetical creation of two supreme powers, the division of all 
the beings in nature into two corresponding classes, the limited 
operation of the world, the end of the struggle between 
Ormuzd and Ahriman by the defeat and destruction of the evil 
principle, the resurrection of the dead and the everlasting 
life.’ Of these dogmas, that of the division into two opposing 
classes of the objects of nature, is the only one met with in 
Christian teaching. It is a mistake, says Darmesteter, to sup- 
pose that the religion of Zoroaster was a protest against the 
religion of the Hindu Vedas, and that it consigned the older 
gods to the infernal regions. Far from this, ‘the gods, the 
ideas, and the worship of Mazdaism are shown to emanate 
directly from the old religion, and have nothing more of a 
reaction against it than Zend has against Sanskrit.” The Zend- 
Avesta was originally the sacred book of the Magi, or Median 
priests, to which class Zoroaster belonged. They appear to 
have taken their ideas from the same source as that from which 
the Indian Rishis derived their religious ideas. But the mono- 
theistic and dualistic notions which they had in common origi- 
nally slowly disappeared from Indian thought, while Mazdaism 
clung strongly and equally to both ideas and pushed them to 
an extreme. The original sky god Varuna gave place in India 
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first to Indra, the god of storm, and then to “a new mystic 
king Prayer or Brahman.” In Persia, on the other hand, 
Ahura Mazda, who was the lord of the circle of the heavens, 
having the sun as his eye, asserted his supremacy and the 
other gods became his creatures. Originally regarded as seven- 
fold, probably as lord of the seven planets, whose deities were 
known as Amesha Spentas, ‘the undying and well-doing ones,” 
Ahura Mazda ultimately became the tather of the Amesha 
Spentas. These correspond to the Hindu Adityas, “the in- 
finite ones,’’ who became identified with the sun and were in- 
creased to twelve in number. 

In Persia the change indicated occurred not later than, 
according to Darmesteter, the fourth century B.C., and it was 
accompanied by the development of the idea of ‘ Boundless 
Time,” Travakarona, who became the Supreme Being of the 
Persian cult. There emerged also another being, one who was 
destined to occupy a most important position in the Western 
World, Mithra, the Friend, who was the god of the heavenly 
light. Before explaining the nature of Mithraism, reference 
should be made to some other features of the Zoroastrian faith. 
The early Indo-Iranians worshipped the Pitris, that is, the souls 
of the departed. In Iran the worship of the Pitris gave place 
to that of the Fravashis, or protecting spirits. The Fravashi, 
says Darmesteter, “ was independent of the circumstances of 
life or death, an immortal part of the individual which existed 
before man and outlived him. Not only was man endowed 
with a Fravashi, but gods too, and the sky, fire, water and 
plants.”” Moreover, all the beings in nature are arranged in 
classes, each of which has a chief or vatu above it. Not only 
every class of animals but stars, men and gods also have their 
vatus, who are Tistrya (Siruis), Zoroaster and Ahura respect- 
ively. Finally, the elements, earth, fire and water, were 
always considered sacred by the Magians. Hence, they. ob- 
jected to the burial or the burning of the dead, and cremation 
was a capital offense, but it was not until Mazdaism became 
the religion of the state, under the Sassanians, that burial in 
the earth was discontinued. 

We will return now to Mithra, the god of heavenly light. 
This deity was thought to dwell in the middle zone, lying 
between heaven and hell, and hence he was identified with the 
sun. But, as Professor Franz Cumont points out in his great 
work on the ‘“ Mithraic Mysteries,”* “this middle posi- 
tion was not exclusively a position in space; it was also in- 
vested with an important moral significance. Mithra was the 
‘Mediator’ between the unapfroachable and unknowable god 
that reigned in the ethereal spheres and the human race that 
struggled and suffered here below.” This function appears to 
have been derived from the Babylonian Sun God, Shamash 


us *See the Translation of extracts from this work ‘published by the Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 
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The ancient Persians had worshipped, in addition to the four 
elements, the Solar Deity, whose chariot was daily drawn by 
four horses across the heavens, and also the moon, who trav- 
elled in a cart drawn by white bulls. But, Professor Cumont 
informs us, that the conceptions formed by the Aryans of the 
“two luminaries which fecundated nature” were profoundly 
transformed by the influence of the astrological theories of the 
Chaldeans. The seven planetary bodies, under various aspects, 
and the twelve signs of the zodiac through which they passed, 
are frequently represented on the Mithraic monuments. These 
monuments usually show Mithra slaying the bull, and the group 
is accompanied by the raven, the cup, the dog and the lion, all 
of which were identified with constellations of the same name. 
On the monuments Mithra is represented between two youth- 
ful figures, each of whom bears a torch, which in one case is 
uplifted and in the other is reversed. These figures are said 
by Professor Cumont to be merely the double incarnation of 
Mithra himself, as either the sun of the day or the sun of the 
year, but they had other interpretations which were communi 
cated to the neophytes in the mysteries, prior to their being 
told the ancient Iranian legend of Mithra. Perhaps one of 
these interpretations may be found in the following quotation 
from Darmesteter’'s Introduction to his translation of the Zend- 
Avesta. He says: “In the Indr-Iranian religion, the Asura of 
Heaven was often invoked in company with Mitra, the god of 
the heavenly light, and he let him share with himself the uni- 
versal sovereignty. In the Veda, they are invoked asa pair 
(Mitra-Varuna) which enjoys the same power and rights as 
Varuna alone, as there is nothing more in Mitra-Varuna than 
in Varuna alone, Mitra being the light of heaven, that is, the 
light of Varuna. But Ahura Mazda could no longer bear an 
equal, and Mithra became one of his creatures. . . But old 
formule, no longer understood. in which Mithra and Ahura, or 
rather, Mithra- Ahura, are invoked as an indivisible unity, dimly 
remind one that the creator was formerly a brother to his 
creature.” 

The story of Mithra is lost, but Professor Cumont has been 
able to reconstruct it by the study of the monuments. He 
states: “The tradition ran that the ‘Generative Rock,’ of 
which a standing image was worshipped in the temples, had 
given birth to Mithra on the banks of a river, under the shade 
of a sacred tree, and that shepherds alone, ensconced in a 
neighboring mountain, had witnessed the miracle of his en- 
trance into the world. They had seen him issue forth from the 
rocky mass, his head adorned with a Phrygian cap, armed with 
a knife, and carrying a torch that had illuminated the sombre 
depths below. Worshipping, the shepherds drew near, offer- 
ing the divine infant the first fruits of their flocks and their 
harvests. But the young hero was naked and exposed to the 
winds that blew with violence: he had concealed himself in 
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the branches of a fig tree, and detaching the fruit from the 
tree with the aid of his knite, he ate of it, and stripping it of 
its leaves he made himself garments. Thus equipped for the 
battle, he was able henceforward to measure his strength with 
the other powers that peopled the marvellous world into which 
he had entered. For, although the shepherds were pasturing 
their flocks when he came, all these came to pass before there 
are men on earth.” Mithra first overcomes the solar deity, but 
then enters into an alliance with him. He has a combat with 
the primeval bull, the first being created by Ormuzd, which he 
captures after a severe struggle and drags backwards over 
many obstacles to his cave. The bull escapes, thereupon the 
sun sends his messenger, the raven, to Mithra with a command 
to kill the bull. Mithra obeys, and accompanied by his dog 
overtakes the bull near the entrance of the cave, and seizing it 
by the nostrils he plunges his knife into its flank. Then, as 
says Professor Cumont, ‘‘came an extraordinary prodigy to 
pass. From the body of the moribund victim sprang all the 
useful herbs and plants that cover the earth with their verdue. 
From the spinal cord of the animal sprang the wheat that gives 
us our bread, and from its blood the vine that produces the 
sacred drink of the Mysteries. In vain did the Evil Spirit 
launch forth his unclean demons against the anguish-wrung 
animal, in order to poison in it the very sources of life; the 
scorpion, the ant and the sepent strove in vain to consume the 
genital parts and to drink the blood of the prolific quadruped; 
but they were powerless to impede the miracle that was enacting. 
The seed of the bull gathered and purified by the moon, pro- 
duced all the different species of useful animals, and its soul, 
under the protection of the dog, the faithful companion of 
Mithra, ascended into the celestial spheres above, where, re- 
ceiving the honors of divinity, it became, under the name of 
Sylvanus, the guardian of herds.”’ 

When the first man and woman were created by Ormuzd 
Mithra was appointed their guardian. Ahriman attempted to 
destroy the human race by pestilence and drought but he was 
foiled by Mithra, who discharged his arrows against a preci- 
pitious rock, from whence water abundantly flowed. The race, 
all but one man, who saved himself and his cattle in a boat, 
was destroyed by a deluge. Afterwards the world was de- 
vastated by a great conflagration, but thenceforth ‘the human 
race was permitted to wax great and multiply in peace.” Hav- 
ing completed his work on earth, Mithra was carried in the 
chariot of the sun across the ocean, which tried to engulf him 
on the way, and finally took up his abode in heaven. Mithra 
still protects those who maintain the conflict with Ahriman and 
his emissaries. Professor Cumont remarks that the ancient 
Persian religion inculcated the necessity of perfect purity and 
enforced the practice of frequent lustrations and ablutions for 
the purpose of washing away sins. The worshippers of 
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Mithra acted on the same principles and looked favorably on 
absolute continence and abstinence from certain foods. As 
Mithraism was a religion of soldiers, it ‘exalted the military 
virtues above all others,” but resistance to sensuality was one 
of its chief features. ‘“ As the god of armies,” says Professor 
Cumont, “ Mithra caused his protégés to triumph over their 
barbarous adversaries, and likewise in the moral realm he gave 
them victory over the instincts of evil, inspired by the Spirit 
of Falsehood, and he assured them salvation, both in this 
world and in that to come.” 

At the first blush it may seem absurd to suppose that these 
Mazdaic or Mithraic ideas are traceable in the stories current 
among the Indians of the American continent. But when such 
stories are considered by the light of those ideas, the incidents 
embodied in them assume such a character that the apparent 
absurdity vanishes. In fact those incidents then acquire a 
coherency which otherwise they do not possess. 

We have seen that Mazdaism was originally dualistic, 
recognizing not only the good god Ahura- Mazda, but also the 
evil deity Ahriman, who created the realm of darkness, as his 
opponent had created the world of light. Afterwards another 
principle was introduced which became the Supreme Being, 
under the name of Tvarakarena, “Time without Bounds.” 
This development is supposed to have taken place through the 
influence of the Chaldeans of Babylonia. Similarly the “red 
men” of America had not before their contact with the white 
people recognized a Supreme Deity. Capt. W. P. Clark, the 
author of “ The Indian Sign Language,” states that the name 
for God is usually given as the Great Mystery or Medicine 
Chief, or Great White Medicine Chief above. On this name 
Captain Clark, after remarking how difficult it is to get any 
correct idea of the meaning of what the interpreters call the 
Great Spirit, affirms that there is no clue in the vocal word, but 
that it is given by the gesture. He says: “It is the White man’s 
god, and a close investigation into such religious ceremonies as 
have been preserved from the corroding influences of time and 
the alterations of our own beliefs, leads me to assert that the 
Indians were limited pantheists—if I may use the expression 
as neaning that they did not believe that the universe, taken 
as a whole, was God, but everything in the world had its 
‘spiritual essence’ made manifest in the forces and laws of 
nature. They were also limited polythesists, in that they 
deified the oldest people of their tribe whom tradition gave 
any account of. These two were united, in most cases, by the 
shadow, hardly the substance, of fetichism. . . The belief of the 
Indians, though something like that of the ancient Greeks, 
had not crystallized into such shape that names were given for 
a definite number of superior, and an indefinite number of in- 
ferior gods, but the forces of nature worked for them good or 
evil; that is, good luck or bad luck.” In answer to Captain 
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Clark’s inquiry of a very intelligent Indian why he made the 
sign for a white god in the heavens, he replied: ‘Long ago 
my people had two gods above to whom we prayed,—one was 
in the north, who was the god of the snow and cold winds, as 
well as of the large game; the other, the god of the warm sun- 
shine and growing grass, was in the south, where all the birds 
goin winter. The white people came among us, scattering at 
first, and then like a flood; they drove away our game in the 
name‘of God, who was above; lied to us in His name, robbed 
us of our country in His name, and, I think, He must be a 
White God.” 

We have here an explanation, doubtless, of the fact that so 
many of the Indian tribes apply to the white people the name 
of the being who embodies the idea of evil in nature. At the 
same time, the northern god of the snow would naturally be 
white, if any color were assigned to him. The evil, sensual 
being whom the Arapaho call Nihancan was regarded as light 
colored, and his name is now applied to the white people. 
Under one aspect Nihancan is the Creator, but he stands in op- 
position to the Creator, or Man-Above, of some Indian legends, 
whose desire to make man immortal was overruled by Nihan- 
can, who declared that man must die. These two creative be- 
ings constitute a duality such as that of the powers of good 
and evil, or light and darkness, of Persian mythology. Here, 
however, the god of darkness and death is finally conquered, 
whereas among the American Indians the result of change has 
been different. In some cases the character of the evil being 
has become modified for the better, and he has been adopted 
as the actual Creator; while in other cases the white race has 
been given the name of the evil being, and the white man’s 
God has been taken as the Supreme Deity of the Indian. This 
strange result has been brought about probably through the 
identification of good and evil with luck and ill-luck. The 
white people are seen to be lucky, inasmuch as they have been 
able to disposses the natives of their land, and the latter think, 
therefore, that the white man’s God must be the most power- 
ful, and they have adopted him in the hope that by so doing 
they will have good luck. 

As the Great Medicine, the good god cf the Indian answers 
somewhat to Mithra, who overcame all the opposing powers of 
the terrestrial world, but this may be reserved until after we 
have considered several other points of resemblance between 
Persian and native American ideas. In addition to the seven 
gods or spirit beings of whom Ormuzd was the chief, and who 
may, perhaps, be represented by the seven brothers of Arapaho 
story, the Persians reverenced certain beings called Fravashis. 
These we have seen to have been derived from the Pitris or 
ancestors of the Aryan race, but according to Persian belief 
they were an immortal part of the individual, who existed be- 
fore him. The Fravashi represented the eternal principle of 
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everything. Practically the Fravashis are guardian spirits, 
answering closely to the individual totems of the American 
Indians. The French historian L enormant remarks that “stars, 
animals, men, angels themselves—in one word, every created 
being had his Fravishi, who was invoked in prayers and sacri- 
fices, and was the invisible protector who watched over the 
being to whom he was attached.” This conception is a modi- 
fication of that which regarded the Fravashis as the Pitris or 
ancestors of the race.* The latter view agrees rather with the 
tribal totemism of the American Indian, as distinguished from 
that of the individual, whose own protecting totem is anal- 
ogous to the later form of Fravashi, both having a common 
root but developing along different lines. There are grounds 
for believing that the American tribal totems were originally 
only two, and that these were representative of light and dark- 
ness, which would point to a connection with the cosmogonical 
ideas of the ancient Persian cult. This notion is not so strange 
as it may seem, considering the fact that some of the aborigines 
of Australia have a similar totemic dualism. As pointed out 
by the Rev. Lorimer Fison, not only mankind, but the whole 
universe is classified by them into two great divisions, which 
answer on the whole to the opposing realms of light and dark- 
ness, 

The division of natural objects into classes, each of which 
has its own leader, which was a feature of the Zoroastrian sys- 
tem, is not definitely recognized in the Indian stories. The dis 
tinction between men and animals is more in form than in mind, 
and the formal distinction does not prevent men and animals, 
particularly the buffalo, intermarrying and having offspring. 
Among the animals there would seem to be three leaders, one 
for each of the terrestrial divisions, earth, water and air. Thus, 
the buffalo takes the lead among land animals, as shown by its 
giving mankind knowledge of the ceremonial lodges and their 
rites. In the water, the Water-Monster is, according to an 
Arapaho story, at the head of the animal lodge, in which each 
kind of animal is represented with its particular medicine. 
The eagle, or thunderbird, is the most powerful among 
the feathered creatures, and appears to rule the atmo- 
sphere as the buffalo does the land. The tree, howevr, 
sometimes successfully opposes the buffalo, overcoming even 
the leader Old Bull, but what kind of tree does not appear. 
In the strange Arapaho story of the young men becoming 
women and then men again, the change takes place under some 


*In his interesting account of ‘The New Fire Ceremony at Walpi,” 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes refers to the Hopi rite of offering prayers for “ rain, 
health and abundant harvests” on the site of Old Walpi, below which ths 
“wise old men,” or early Hopi ancestors are supposed to live. A curious 
helmet used in the Fire Ceremony, and figured bv Dr. Fewkes, has a cer- 
tain resemblance to the old Persian headress or Phrygian cap mentioned 
above as worn by Mithra. See American Anthropologist, N. S., No. 2, 1900, 


page 137. 
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cottonwood trees,* which are credited with mysterious power. 
The Porcupine Moon carries the woman to the sky by the ex- 
tension of a cottonwood tree. The first trees created were 
cottonwood trees, and the poles used in the erection of the 
Offerings Lodge for the Sun Dance Ceremony of the Arapaho 
are taken from a grove of cottonwood trees. Apart from such 
facts, however, there is nothing to show the superiority of any 
particular tree over the others. The only head of the human 
class recognized by the Arapaho and allied stories would seem 
to be the Creator, who is spoken of as the Man with the Flat- 
Pipe, or the Father. Man-Above, who is referred to asa great 
and good medicine man, and would thus correspond to Zoroaster 
or the Persian human vatu or leader. 

With reference to the stars, the Creation myth given by 
Dr. G. A. Dorsey in his ‘‘Arahapo Sun Dance,” has the fol- 
lowing: “ After the Wheel was nicely shaped, this man in the 
usual method, painted it, and placed the Four-Old-Men at the 
four cardinal points. Not only were these Old-Men being 
located on the Wheel, but also the morning star (cross); a 
collection of stars sitting together, pernaps the Pleiades; the 
evening star (Lone Star); chair of stars, seven buffalo bulls; 
five stars called a ‘hand,’ and a chain of stars, which is the 
lance; a circular group of seven stars overhead, called the 
‘old-camp’; the sun, moon, and Milky Way.” In the story of 
“Little Star,” given in the ‘‘ Arapaho Sun Dance,” Little Star 
is said to be the child of the sun and moon, whom he follows. 
In one place he is called Lone Star, the evening star. But he 
is said also to become the morning star or cross, and owing to 
the significance of the myth in relation to the Sun Dance pos- 
sibly he may be regarded by the Indians as the leader of the 
stars. 

There is nothing to show that the American Indian of the 
west, at all events, ascribes any specialy sacred character to the 
four elements, so-called, earth, water, air and fire, although 
they are all connected more or less closely with the native 
religious ceremonies. Nevertheless, there is an important 
feature common to the legendary stories of the American 
tribes, which is indirectly connected with the notion of four 
elements. It is the freqent reference to the number four, 
which is almost entirely restricted to inanimate objects, as the 
number seven is to inanimate objects. The fundamental idea 
in connection with the former is that of the four directions, 
usually north, south, east and west. Dr. Dorsey, in “lhe 
Arapaho Sun Dance,” after referring to the Four-Old-Men as 
gods of the four world quarters, states that he was told bya 
priest, that ‘the Four-Old-Men are Summer, Winter, Day and 
Night, who though they travel in single file, yet are considered 





* Possibly there may a reference in this story to the hermaphroditism 
of the first human being, who, according to Iranian legend, was produced 
from a tree. 
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as occupying the four cardinal points.’’ He adds, that “accord- 
ing to direction and the Arapaho color scheme, day and sum- 
mer are the southeast and southwest, respectively, and are 
black in color; while winter and night are the northwest and 
northeast, respectively, and are red in color.” With many 
other tribes each direction has its own color, as with the 
Navaho, who have two color systems, of which one is gener- 
ally applied to lucky places above ground, the other to places 
underground. Dr. Washington Matthews referring in his 
“Navaho Legends” to this subject, mentions that in one case 
the Navaho colors agree very closely with Moki, that is Hopi, 
symbolism, as stated by Victor Mindeleff, which gives white to 
the north, blue to the south, red to the east, and yellow to the 
west. We have in this association of particular colors with the 
four directions, a point of connection with eastern thought, as 
appears from what is said by Dr. D. G. Brinton in ‘ The Myths 
of the New World.” After referring to the four gods Bacab, 
who in Yucatan mythology are supposed to stand one at each 
corner of the world supporting, “like gigantic caryatides, the 
overhanging firmament,” Dr. Brinton states that they represent 
respectively the east, north, west and south, each of which was 
distinguished by a color, east by yellow, south by red, west by 
black, and north by white. In anote he adds: “Such a dedi- 
cation of color to the cardinal points is universal in Central 
Asia. The geographical names of the Red Sea, the Black Sea, 
the Yellow Sea or Persian Gulf, and the White Sea or Mediter- 
raneau, are derived from this association. The cities of China, 
many of them at least, have their gates which open towards 
the cardinal points painted of certain colors, and precisely these 
four, the white, the black, the red and the yellow, are those 
which in Oriental myth the mountain in the center of Paradise 
shows to be different cardinal points.” Maspero gives as the 
reason for the predominance of the number four in the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the ancient Egyptians, that the world is 
divided into four regions or houses, which correspond to our 
four ‘cardinal points, and are placed under the protection of 
different divinities.” 

We will ncw consider the legend of Mithra as related by 
Professor Cumont, to see what light, if any, it throws on the 
Arapaho stories, as compiled by Dr. George A. Dorsey and 
Dr. Alfred L. Kroeber. The legend relates in the first place 
that Mithra was born from a rock. This would imply that the 
rock was animated, which is not an uncommon case in the 
Indian stories. Rocks not only move about at will, but they 
catch game and eat; and even, as in the tale of “ Foot-Stuck- 
Child,” they marry women. In these cases the “rocks” are 
probably really such and not mere stones, but in some other 
cases it is different. Thus,in the story of “ Light-Stone ” it is 
a ‘small round transparent stone” that. is swallowed and be- 
comes achild. This child, after performing various exploits, 
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was turned into stone, which was so light it could be seen at a 
distance. In one of the “ Found-in-Grass” stories the youth- 
ful “hero” is turned into stone through the machinations of 
his sister-in-law, and people make offerings to this monument 
when passing. Ina note it is stated, that ‘this changed Found- 
in-Grass is the symbol of a man watching from the top of a 
hill, and is called an image (wahsahk) of the Supreme Being 
who has everything in the bag [sacred bundle] for people. 
The upright figure represents the man, and its body the earth 
with all its vegetation. This would be a fitting explanation of 
Mithra and the Rock, which really represents the earth mother. 
The Persian hero after his supernatural birth, lived in a cave, 
and sometimes it is said he was born in a cave, which stands 
for the earth itself. This notion of the underground origin of 
man is very common in American legends. In that of the 
Navaho, given at length by Dr. Matthews, there are five worlds 
one within another. First Man and First Woman had been 
made in the fourth world by the Mirage People from ears of 
corn, and they had many descendants. To escape from a 
deluge caused by the Water-Monster, they climbed througha 
hole in the sky (of the fourth world), made by the Locust and 
and the Badger, and reached the surface of the fifth world, 
where they continued to reside. 


(Zo be continued.) 





-$+ 
PREHISTORIC GLACIERS. 


An interesting discovery by Baron Toll of buried glaciers 
from the Glacial Period on Great Lyakho Islands in New 
Siberia is noted in Nature. These fossil glaciers, as Baron 
Toll describes them, ‘‘ are masses of ice, not of river ice, or of 
ice formed in clefts, but undoubtedly of a glacial ice, dating 
from the Glacial Period, and covered with more recent layers 
of soil. As to the mammoth, the rhinoceros, and other extinct 
mammals, it seems impossible, since the researches of Schmidt, 
Tcherskiy, Bunge, and Toll, not to accept the last author’s con- 
clusion, namely: ‘The mammoths and the other contemporary 
mammals lived on the spots where we now find their relics; 
they died out owing to achange in the physico-geographical 
conditions of the region. The bodies of these mammals, 
which have not died in consequence of some sudden catas- 
trophe, were deposited in a cold region, partly on river terraces, 
and partly on the shores of lakes and the surfaces of glaciers, 
and there they were gradually buried inloam. They have been 
preserved in the same way as have been preserved the masses 
of ice underneath, owing to a permanent and perhaps increas- 
ing cold. 




















THE PALACE AT NIPPUR NOT MYCENAZAN 
BUT HELLENISTIC. 


BY ALLAN MAROUAND., 


[Reprinted from the American Journal of Archeology, January-March, 1905.]} 


In the December number of this Journal (1904) Mr. Clar- 
ence S. Fisher published an article entitled “The Mycenzan 
Palace at Nippur.” The building in question was discovered 
in the University of Pennsylvania excavations in 1889-1894, 
and published by Dr. John P. Peters in the American Journal of 
Archeology | First Series }, Vol. X., 1895, pp. 439 ff., and in his 
Nippur, Second Campaign, 1897, Chapter VI. Dr. Peters for a 
long time supposed this building to be of late date—‘ not 
earlier in any event than the Persian period and probably in- 
fluenced in the use of columns by Greek art.” The discovery 
of some Cassite tablets outside the palace has, however, 
changed his opinion and has led him, finally, to assign the 
palace ‘“‘somewhere between 1450 and 1250 B. C.” A very 
different opinion is held by Professor Hilprecht (/2florations 
in Bible Lands, 1903, p. 337), who assigns it “ without hesitation 
to the Seleucido- Parthian period, about 250 B. C.” 

When we consider how little is known of Cassite architec- 
ture on the one hand, or of Parthian on the other, and how 
scanty are the data furnished by the earlier excavations, it is 
not strange that two Oriental scholars. without literary or epi- 
graphic evidence, should differ in their judgment of architec- 
ture by a thousand years. 

But now that the excavations have not only enlarged our 
knowledge of the plan of the building but have furnished us 
with architectural details of well-defined form and character, 
we are in a position to judge more securely of the period to 
which the palace should be assigned. The recent excavations 
have brought to light some objects apparently Mycenzan, 
found like the Cassite tablets outside of the palace and on the 
same level. These appear to have suggested to Mr. Fisher 
that the palace also is Mycenzan. This hypothesis gained 
weight with him as he discovered Parthian burials and late 
Greek objects in the strata above the palace, and he then at- 
tempts to prove that the palace is Mycenzan in plan, and that 
the architectural details must be Mycenzan also. 

Into the argument based upon strata we cannot enter here. 
Inferences based upon the levels where objects are found have 
proved valueless in so many cases that we needs must have evi- 
dence of indubitable superposition, as, for example, when walls 
are built upon old foundations, before we can feel assured of 
chronological succession. 
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The evidence provided by the plan and details of the build- 
ing can be readily discussed by those who have not visited 
the site. Mr, Fisher compares the plan with that of ‘liryns, 
pointing out a number of resemblances. Most important of 
these is the setting of the megaron with its prodomos behind a 
peristyle court. This would indeed seem striking if such a plan 
were specifically Mycenzan. But Greek houses in general fol- 
lowed essentially this disposition to the end of the Hellenistic 
period. Even the houses of Pompeii differ but little in type. 
The plan of the palace at Nippur betrays its late origin in the 
fully developed square peristyle with compound piers at the 
angles and in the elliptical columns of the prothyron. In all the 
Mycenzan sites thus far excavated, so far as I am aware, no 
examples have bren found of compound piers or of elliptical 
columns. But in the Hellenistic Agora at Prienne the corner 
piers are provided with engaged columns to adapt them to the 
rectangular peristvle, and in the Hellenistic Agora at Pergamon 
elliptical shafts are still standing. The later history of these 
Hellenistic inventions may be traced in Oriental as well as in 
Occidental architecture, 

More startling is it to find Mr. Fisher describing the two 
pedestals at the entrance of the palace as Mycenzan. These 
pedestals have convex faces of graceful curves, impossible in 
Mycenzan times, and difficult to parallel in Greek work of the 
best period. Moreover, their general form and their base and 
cap mouldings recall well-established Hellenistic types. Here 
a Lesbian kyma surmounts an ovolo, and we might exrect to 
find a painted leaf-and-dart above the egg-and-dart, as Hellen- 
istic sculptors were wont to carve them upon similarly formed 
and related mouldings. Mycenzan architects constructed 
buildings of crude brick and of wood, and made little use of 
stone except for city walls and for foundations. Mouldings 
like these have their origin in the decoration of fine stone and 
marble buildings, and are entirely lacking in Mycenzan archi- 
tecture. 

The columns at Nippur also betray by their forms a non- 
Mycenzan character. The shafts are described as cylindrical 
for the lower third, from which point they taper toward the 
top. This type of shaft may be found in the Hellenistic temple 
of Apollo at Didyma near Miletus, and in later examples at 
Pompeii and elsewhere. It was probably adopted because thie 
form suggested the traditional entasis and, at the same time, 
avoided the difficulties involved in calculating and excuting it. 
The Mycenzan shaft had no such past history and presents no 
such form. If we may judge of free-standing columns by re- 
lief representations, the Mycenzan shaft tapered uniformly 
and from the top downward. 

The capital of the column with its low and slightly pro- 
jecting echinus has little or no resemblance to the Mycenzan 
torus capital, and is equally far removed from the early Doric 
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overhanging echinus. Nor has it the strong echinus of the 
classic Doric capital. To find analogous forms we must descend 
to the Hellenistic period, when, as in the Agora at Prienne, the 
echinus has often a curved profile, not widely overhanging, nor 
strong and massive, but crowning the shaft like the kymation 
of the Ionic capital. 

We are told that above the palace Dr. Hilprecht has recog- 
nized Parthian graves ranging in date from 250 B. C. to 226 A.D. 
It follows that he must now assign the palace to a date earlier 
than the earliest of these Parthian graves, But that the palace 
is, as Mr. Fisher declares, one thousand years earlier than the 
graves, is refuted by the distinctly Hellenistic forms afforded 
by the architectural details. 





++—— 
DEVELOPMENT OF HISTORIC LANDS IN ASIA. 


BY WILLIAM E. CURTIS. 


[From the Chicago Record-Herald ] 


Within a few years it will be possible to go from London 
to Khartum, Egypt, by railway, with ferries across the English 
Channel, the Bosphorus and the Red Sea. Taking the train 
in London, you will follow the regular route of the Orient 
Express through France and southern Germany to Vienna, 
Budapest, Belgrade and Sofia, to Constantinople. There you 
will cross the Bosphorus into Turkey in Asia, and, running 
southeastward to Aleppo, will there take the French line now 
under construction to Damascus and follow the east bank of 
the Jordan southward into Arabia, to Mecca. At Jeddah, 
the seaport of the Holy Land, a ferry will take passengers 
across the Red Sea to Suakim, Egypt, where they will resume 
their railway journey via Berber to the ancient ard historic city 
of Khartum at the junction of the Blue and the White Nile. 
The journey ought not to take more than five or six days, and 
I have no doubt that through trains will be equipped like those 
which crossed Siberia before the beginning of the present war. 

There are several wide gaps between Constantinople and 
Jeddah at present, but they are being rapidly closed up. The 
Turkish government is building from Damascus southward, a 
French syndicate is building northwarh from the same point, 
and a German syndicata, in which French, English, Betgian 
and Italian capitalists are also interested, is constructing the 
line from Constantinople to Bagdad, and expects to push it 
through Persia down to the Persian Gulf, a distance of 1,862 
miles from Constantinople. The contractors have promised to 
complete the road in five yenrs. 

The track has already reached Eregil, and the surveyors 
are now selecting a route across the Taurus Mountains, where 
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the greatest engineering difficulties have been encountered, 
and the most costly construction will be necessary. 

This road will make accessible to tourists and open to com- 
merce the most interesting country in the world, except the 
Holy land. It will follow the banks of the Eurphrates to the 
land of Eden, the cradle of the human race, and touch nearly 
all of the countries associated with Old Testament history. 
Ur of the Chaldees; the ruins of Babylon, Nineveh, and other 
most ancient habitations of men will be found among the 
stations on the time table; and Mesopotamia, which was once 
the most populous, the most productive and the richest section 
of the earth’s surface, will be reclaimed by the introduction of 
capital and labor, and the restoration of the irrigation system 
which was destroyed many centuries ago. [or transportation 
Mesopotamia now depends entirely upon caravans of camels 
and a few small boats upon the Tigris and the Euphrates, and 
its commerce is comparatively small. Its area, according to 
the gazetteers, is 180,000 square miles, and its population about 
‘a million and a half, manv of them being Bedouin nomads en- 
gaged in raising cattle and sheep, with only enough agricultural 
products to sustain themselves. 

Bagdad is the commercial center and has a foreign trade of 
about $12,000,000, almost equally divided between imports and 
exports. The chief exports are wool, carpets, hides, skins, 
licorice root and mohair; and the imports are cotton goods, 
refined petroleum, hardware and other necessaries of life. 

In ancient times the plains and valleys of Mesopotamia 
produced enormohs crops, and are still capable of yielding cot- 
ton, rice, maize and other staples to almost any amount. The 
soil has a wonderful fertility, and has lain idle, accumulating 
plant nourishment, for nearly 2,000 years. Before its develop- 
ment is possible, however, irrigation systems must be intro- 
duced, and the population is so scanty that all forms of labor- 
saving machinery will be necessary to utilize the productive 
area to any extent. Last fall the Sultan of Turkey issued an 
irade authorizing Sir William Wilcocks, late director general 
of irrigation in Egypt,’to examine into the ancient irrigation 
system along the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, in order to ascer- 
tain the cost of their restoration and repart upon a general 
irrigation project for the valleys of both rivers. 














ARCHAObOGICAl NOTES. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN SOUTHERN RussiA.—The 
most important are the gold and other objects from royal tu- 
muli at Stanitza in the Kuban, especially a sword-sheath and a 
unique battle-axe, elaborately ornamented with motives from 
Assyrian, Persian, Scythian, and Siberian art, probably of 
Mesopotamian manufacture and from the seventh to sixth 
century B. C. Tumuli in Zurowka, in the Government of 
Kiev, show the Scythian civilization of the fifth and fourth 
centuries, with many Greek articles, including a-dedication to 
Apollo Delphinius, pottery, bronzes, etc. Gold, silver, bronze 
and terra-cotta objects of the first and second centuries after 
Christ are also found in the Kuban region. Horse graves are 
usually found near the human graves, and in one case thirty 
horses are buried in a trench encircling the grave. 


THE TEMPLE OF MENTCHOTEP AT DEIR-EL-BAnHARI. At the 
south of the temple of Hatshepsu, near the speos of Hathor, 
remains of a temple of the eleventh dynasty have been found. 
The plan is analogous to that of the great temple of Hatshepsu. 
The newly found temple is built in terraces, two of which have 
been discovered. On the upper terrace, which was approached 
by a ramp through a granite door, the sill of which is still in 
place, was a hypostyle hall with eight-sided “ protodoric” col- 
umns. These are all stuccoed and bear the name of King 
Mentuhotep Nibkherura. The column are 0.75 m.in diameter 
and have circular bases. A limestone wall with reliefs sur- 
rounds the square hypostyle hall, but before the wall, on the 
edge of the platform, was a row of square pillars. At each 
side of the ramp, in front of the retaining wall, was a double 
row of square pillars. The sculptures found are in general of 
very good style. The colors are well preserved and bright. 
The scenes represented are the coronation of Mentuhotep, 
tributes, and processions of sacred barks or soldiers. Appar- 
ently this was a funerary temple. It soon become a cemetery 
for the nobles of the period. Under the Ramessides it was 
already used as a quarry. 


THE EXCAVATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AT 
Nippur.—In the “ Transactions of the Department of Arche- 
ology of the University of Pennsylvania,” Vol. I.,1904,pp.67-125, 
H. V. Hilprecht gives an account of the excavations at Nippur 
carried on, with interruptions, since 1889 by the University of 
Pennsylvania. The article, which was originally a lecture, con- 
tains little that is strictly new, but gives a connected account 
of the discoveries. While a great part of the site has been 
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excavated, much more remains to be done. Walls of buildings 
and various other remains from 4000 B.C., or earlier, down to 
post-Christian times have been found. Most important as yet 
are the great temple of Bél and the library, from which an im- 
mense number of inscribed tablets has been removed. 


EXcavaTIONS AT ARGOS, GREECE.—W. Vollgraff has pub- 
lished the first of a series of reports on his excavations at 
Argos in 1902, 1903 and 1904, describing a Mycenzan necropolis 
in the Deiras or ravine between the Aspis and Larissa. Eight 
rock-cut tombs, approached by passages, were cleared, but 
only one was found unplundered. The site was occupied dur- 
ing the ‘ geometric” period by a village, and many fragments 
of geometric pottery were found in the tombs, and in wells. 
The tombs are described in detail. Their contents were of 
small importance, though the intact tomb yielded two fine 
vases, and many little ornaments of gold, bronze and ivory, 
including an ivory plaque, decorated in relief with a palm-tree 
and sphinx. In two tombs were vases containing carbonate of 
lime, which seems to have been used as a disinfectant. One 
tomb showed plain traces of incineration, and a brief discussion 
of the evidence, linguistic, ceramic and architectural, leads to 
the conclusion that survivals of earlier customs may reasonably 
be expected to occur sporadically in the Mycenzan Age. 


DISCOVERIES IN FRANCE.—The most important discoveries 
in France in 1903 were at Sens and at Arles, where pieces of 
ancient sculpture have come to light in demolishing part of 
the mediaeval wall. The bas-reliefs at Sens include a funeral 
stele with a figure of a man clad in tunic and mantle, a piece 
of a representation of Venus Anadyomene, which perhaps be- 
longed to the facade of the baths, and a reclining nympth 
resembling pieces already in the museum. At Arles, enough 
fragments have been found, supposed to come from an “Arcus 
Admirabilis” which stood on the Aurelian Way near the bridge 
over the Rhone, to justify an attempt at restoration. These 
are portions of a frieze ornamented with scrolls, eagles, gar- 
lands, etc., reliefs of a triumphal chariot, fighting wariiors, and 
marine animals, and drums of columns. 


Tue Inpians OF ALAsKa.—There are more than 25,000 
Indians and Eskimos in Alaska, of whom 7,600 are Protestants, 
13,735 are under the care of the Greek Church, and about*soo 
are Catholics. Ten Protestant societies are at work: Presby- 
terians, Moravians, Episcopalians, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Methodists. Quakers, and Swedish Lutherans. The Greek 
Church receives $60,00C a year from the Russian Government, 
and yet it is steadily declining in influence. 











EDITORIAL. 


STONE RELICS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The archeology of California introduces an important 
snbject, namely, the age of man in America, for a large 
number of the relics found here came from the gravel-beds 
and naturally bring up the question of the age of all 
such relics, whether found here or elsewhere. Originally 
the opinion was expressed, mainly by the geologists, that the 
relics and remains that had been discovered belonged to a very 
ancient period, and possibly were to be assigned tu pre- glacial 
times. The first discovery that gave the basis for this opinion 
was that of the Calaveras skull. This skull was found in the 
gravel at the base of Table Mountain, and was shown to Prof. 
Whitney, who was at the time exploring the region in the in- 
terests of geology. It was pronounced by him to be very 
ancient. A prolonged discussion followed the discovery. 
Many of the geologists claimed that the horizon indicated a 
very early date; as early as any that had been assigned 
to the age of man, though it was supposed that in the valley 
of the Amiens the traces of man had been discovered which 
proved that he had appeared in an earlier geological period, 
and the supposition was that he had been contemporary with 
many of the extinct animals, such as the mammoth, the masto- 
don, and the cave bear. 

Unfortunately for those who held to the theory that man in 
America was also very ancient and belonged to the same 
period, there were no remains of extinct animals found in con- 
nection with this skull, and the only evidence of extreme anti- 
quity was that it was found in the gravel at the foot of the 
mountain. There were no relics of any kind found in associa- 
tion with it, and the result was that no opinion could be formed 
as to the social status or stage of progress which had been 
reached by this solitary person, or by his contemporaries. 

There arose, however, soon after this find, many reports 
that stone relics had been found in the gravel-beds of Cali- 
fornia, some of them at a considerable depth, and these were 
taken as additional proof that man had existed in America at 
a very early date; in fact, a date fully as early as was claimed 
for him, either in Europe or in any other part of the world. 
There was, however, this inconsistency about the “finds” in 
the gravel-beds, the articles were too good for the horizon. 
They consisted of stone ollas and vessels and other articles 
wrought out of stone, and showed a very considerable advance- 
ment in the art of manufacturing, and indicated a stage of 
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social progress higher than any that had ever been discovered 
in the same geological horizon. In fact, there was an incon- 
sistency to the archeology of the region, for Neolithic relics 
were found in what everywhere else would be regarded as 
Paleolithic surroundings, though no extinct animals were found 
with them, and no remains in caves which would indicate that 
genuine cave-dwellers had dwelt in the land and had pro- 
gressed from the Paleolithic into the Neolithic stage of culture. 

A few individuals, who Cid not see the inconsistency, made 
a great deal out of the different “finds,” and dwelt upon the 
evidences of the extreme antiquity of the Calaveras man. 
They claimed that, at the time that this Calaveras skull was 
deposited in the gravel, Table Mountain was in the midst of a 
valley with mountains upon either side. Into this valley lava 
had flowed, covering up the yravel. Subsequent erosion had 
dissected the valley bottom and had left the lava-capped Table 
Mountain as a remnant of the former valley filling. 

If this were true, it would prove that man in America was 
older aid had appeared earlier than anywhere else in the 
world, and discoveries in the gravel beds of Europe must sink 
into insignificance when compared with this. The arche- 
ologists were non-plussed, but they waited for other evidence 
to come in. Here was a skull which when examined gave no 
evidence of belonging to a lower order of being, but the place 
in which it was found indicated a marvelous antiquity. There 
was a little cement or particles of sand and rock adhering to it, 
which were supposed by some to give evidence of extreme 
antiquity, but as there were no relics connected with it, the 
decision must rest upon the shape of the skull alone, and that 
seemed to indicate that it was a Neolithic man. But if so, then 
Neolithic man was found ina Paleolithic horizon. It was soon 
learned that many Neolithic relics had been found in the aari- 
ferous gravels of California at varying depths; some as far 
down as fifteen feet, others near the surface. These relics con- 
sisted of ollas and kneading troughs, with rolling-stones. 
There were also many stone vessels, symmetrical in shape and 
well finished, having the characteristics which would indicate 
that they belonged to the Neolithic Age—even to an advanced 
epoch of that age. It was learned that the same kind of 
relics were found in great numbers upon the surface; some in 
the hands of Indians, others were in the hands of the early 
settlers. They were so abundant that they were used as 
troughs for watering horses, and their value was hardly appre- 
ciated by any one. These facts led the archeologists to the 
opinion that the evidence did not prove that either the Cala- 
veras skull or the stone relics found in the gravel belonged to 
Paleolithic man. It was hardly consistent that Neolithic man 
should have appeared in America at so early a date. This 
conclusion, however, did not prevent the archzologists from 
seeking for further evidence. 
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SMALL MORTARS. 
From Santa Catalina Island. 


The gravel beds in the 
valley of the Delaware River 
were carefully examined, 
and whatever relics were 
discovered there, were 
studied and their shapes 
discussed. Other relics 
which had been discovered 
in wells and gravel beds in 
Ohio, were brought into 
notice. The quartz relics 
which had been discovered 
by Miss Francis E. Babbitt 
in the gravels near Little 
Falls, Minnesota, were put 
on exhibition before the 
American Association and 
their shapes discussed. The 
archeologists were divided 
with reference to the evi- 
dence which came before 
them. Some held the 
opinion that the relics found 
in the gravel beds of various 
localities proved the ex- 
treme antiquity of man in 
America; others held that 
there were accidental causes 
at work, that might have 
buried the relics beneath the 
surface, but neither the 
shapes of the relics them- 
selves, nor their position, 
proved that Paleolithic man 
had ever existed upon the 
continent. 

There was one fact which 
had great influence over the 
minds of some archzolog- 
ists. No bones of extinct 
animals had been found in 
the gravel beds in connec- 
tion with the relics, though 
in a few localities the bones 
of such extinct animals as 
the mammoth and mastodon 
had been buried in the peat 
swamps, and some claimed 
that arrow-heads and stone 


relics were found with them. This, however, did not prove that 
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Paleolithic man as such had ever existed on the continent, 
though it indicated that certain animals had survived into the 
Neolithic Age, and had been found in the swamps and slain by 
the hunters. The evidence, however, was not conclusive, for 
no thoroughly scientific man had been present at the time of 
the discovery and had testified for a certainty that the relics 
were actually associated with the remains. The archeologists 
were somewhat divided. Prof. F. W. Putnam of the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass., had for many months kept com- 
petent men faithfully at work in opening trenches in the Dela- 
ware Valley. Prof. G. Frederick Wright, more of a geologist 
than an archeologist, ‘sought for such evidence as was pre- 
sented by trenches and wells, as well as that found 
in the gravels. The matter was thoroughly discussed at 
the meeting of the American Association in Philadelphia. 
The archzologists were not satisfied with this, but sought for 
evidence in other localities. Various parties were sent to 
examine the caves and rock-shelters and other places where 
Paleolithic man, if he existed at all in America, would be 
likely to make his abode. 

In 1893 Henry C. Mercer of the Department of American 
and Prehistoric Archeology at the University of Pennsylvania 
began the exploration of Durham Cave, not far from the Dela- 
ware River. This was found to be a “ cave-shelter.” Entrance 
to it was twenty-five to thirty feet higher than any known 
freshet mark. Mr. H. D. Rogers, state geologist, had found in 
1856 numerous human implements associated with animal 
bones, and had given the testimony that this cave was found 
many years ago to contain some interesting fossil bones. Mr. 
Mercer, however, after a thorough examination of the cave 
floor, reported that the “scanty remains of animals, scattered 
in it by whatever agencies, represented modern species and 
suggested no new estimate for antiquity. 

“* * * For the geological antiquity of man we had gath- 
ered no proof. The unfossilized bones, not more venerable in 
appearance than those found by me in Indian midden heaps 
on the Ohio and Tennessee rivers, were with one exception 
those of still existing animals, and indicated a comparatively 
modern date for the presence of any human cave visitor, who 
after eating their flesh had cast them aside. On the other 
hand the investigation had supplied paleontology with evi- 
dence of value in the discovery of the bones of the extinct 
peccary mingled with the remains of still existing animals, if 
not with the contemporary of- Indian cookery. * * * For the 
two sciences, it (the peccary) constitutes the meeting ground, 
since an earlier fauna perished in it, and in it man appeared 
coming from an undetermined direction, widening the sphere 
of his existence in a way as yet unexplained and bearing a 
still unknown relation to extinct animals. * * As in the case 
of the sloth of the Big Bone Cave, Tennessee, as with the 
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tapir and mylodon at the Lookout Cavern (Penn.), as with the 
superficial mammoth remains at Big Bone Lick, or as evidencd 
in the Indian picture-writing known as the Lenape Stone, they 
present us with a reason for supposing that in some cases, at 
least, the process of extinction was gradual, and that not a 
few representatives of the more ancient epoch survived their 
fellows.” * 

This left the question as to Paleolithic man in America in 
uncertainty. Exploration was not neglected, but was taken up 
by other parties. Mr. W. H. Holmes, who had been con- 





MORTAR AND PESTLE IN USE AMONG THE TULARE INDIANS. 
Diameter, ro inches. 


nected with the Hayden Survey and had become noted 
through his remarkable skill with the pencil in depicting 
scenery and for his power in describing the ruins, found in the 
Mancos Cafion and other localities in Arizona and New Mexico, 
took up the subject. He was now connected wifh the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and with others made a careful examination 
of the gravel beds in the valley of the Delaware, and after- 





* See “‘ Exploration of Durham Cave in 1893,” by Henry C. Mercer. Reprinted from Pub- 


‘lications of University ef Pennsylvania, Vol. VI. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1897. 
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ward visited the region in which the relics described by Miss 
Babbitt had been found, and wrote a pamphlet upon the sub- 
ject. He concluded that these flaked specimens of quartz 
which had been scattered over the surface had been buried by 
accidental causes, such as the rotting of large roots of trees 
and by floods, and gave no evidence of the extreme antiquity of 
man. He also maintained that the “turtle backs ” so called and 
other rude forms discovered in various localities may have 
been rejects from Indian workshops, and had been buried by 
natural causes, and could not be classed with Paleolithic relics. 
He maintained that these rejects from the workshops “tell of 
themselves no story whatsoever save that of the ott repeated 
failure of the aboriginal blade-maker in his struggle with 
refractory stones.” 

Mr. Holmes also examined an ancient quarry in Indian 
Territory and had found that the “ products of accidental 
fracture are often fantastic, and an imaginative people would 
naturally be led into the elaboration of fanciful objects.” The 
age of the shops was not greater than many of the oldest trees 
which are still growing. Flint implements and fossil remains 
were discovered by Mr. Holmes in a spring at Afton, Indian 
Territory. The spring was cleaned out and about four feet 
from the surface of the ground, sand and fine gravel were 
found, which contained the teeth of small mammals and an 
occasional mammoth’s tooth and some flint implements. 
Further excavation brought to light the head of a buffalo, 
antlers and bones of two bear, additional bones of deer, 
buffalo, elk and wolf, and occasional teeth of a horse along 
with the teeth of the mammoth. 

The most important work which Mr. Holmes did after 
examining the Table Mountain, where the Calaveras skull was 
found, was that of studying the gravel beds of California and 
the stone relics exhumed from them. The following is the 
conclusion which he reached: 

“In considering the archzology of a great region like Cali- 
fornia, it is proper that the present aborigines and their culture 
should be studied, and the knowledge thus acquired utilized in 
discussing the prehistoric monuments and artifacts of the 
region. To-day there are remnants of many tribes in Cali- 
fornia, at least twenty separate linguistic stocks being repre- 
sented, a really marvelous diversity in a province which, how- 
ever extensive (some 300 by 800 miles in extent), is not sepa- 
rated into very well-defined areas by orographic or other 
barriers. 

‘We observe,alsc, that in its ensemble Californian culture is 
sharply marked off even from that of mast of the neighboring 
peoples, as, for example, the Pueblos, the Mound-Builders and 
the Mexicans. Art in stone, upon which archeology must 
largely depend, is practically uniform at all points in the Cali- 
fornia province, differences being due largely to variations in 
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local resources. The absence of certain forms of implements 
and utensils common elsewhere, is especially noteworthy. 
There are no grooved axes* and no cels, past or. present. 
Sculpture of life forms is almost wholly absent, and building 
in stone was and is unknown. At the same time many of the 
classes of artifacts found in California are peculiar to the 
region. The mortar and the pestle are the most notable fea- 
tures of the domestic outfit of the coast, and though, in one 
form or another, present in many sections of America, are no- 
where so prevalent and so varied inshape. The grinding plate 
and muller are almost equally numerous, and it is probably to 


STONE MEALING PLATES, ORO FLAT.T 


the acorn that the region owes the remarkable development of 
these utensils. 

‘Simultaneously with the development of the mortar and 
grinding plate there grew up the art of olla or stone vessel 
making, and the discovery of extensive deposits of soapstone 
on the far-away island of Santa Catalina led to a new and dis- 
tinctive group of artifacts confined to the channel islands and 
the neighboring coastal districts. 





* See “‘ Anthropological Studies in California,” by W H. Holmes, from the Report of the 
U.S. National Museum for 1900, witn fifty plates. Washington, 1902. 

+ The stone implements represented in the cuts were found in 1864, at a depth of gold- 
bearing flats, about ten feet below the surface, near Oro Flat. 
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‘The most notable peculiarity is the rarity of earthenware. 
The few rude earthen vases found in the Tulare region and else- 
where are probably mainly of recent origin. Utensils of stone 
and wood occupied the field covered by pottery in other sec- 
tions, and basketry grew into unexampled importance. Clay 
existed everywhere in plenty, but the people seemed slow to 
discover its use in the arts. It has not yet usurped the place 
of skin, bark, and wood in vessel making, although neighbor- 
ing provinces on the east and south have been potters for many 
centuries.” 

Mr. Holmes visited localities where soapstone had been 
mined, one of which had been cultivated apparently for sev- 
eral years. He says: ‘‘It was soon discovered that the spot 
had been extensively occupied by the native people; for a 
dozen milling stones, thirty hand stones and pestles and many 
minor relics, mainly arrows and spear points, were collected.” 

At another place hand stones, consisting of several rather 
rude shapes of ovoid and cylindrical stones, and a small oblong 
stone used as a pestle were found. The fact that some of the 
mortars and grinding stones of California are well-rounded 
and finished on the margins and base, while others are rude 
and unfinished, has been noted by several writers. 

Mr. Holmes thinks that the earthworks here were erected by 
simpler and less ambitious people than the Mound-Builders of 
the Mississippi Valley, and says it seems likely that these 
earthworks, scattered along the valleys, were built by one or 
more of the tribes found in possession, the Wintuns, the 
Yokuts, and the Shoshoneans. He maintains that no import- 
ant distinction had been drawn between the implements and 
the utensils of the mounds and those of the surface of the 
country generally. They have a wide range in form and in the 
classes in general, but withal are simple in character and indi- 
cate no unusual advance in culture, They include mortars, 
milling plates, pestles and rubbing stones, cylindrical steatite 
vases, stone pipes, rings, discoida] stones, grooved peebles and 
flaked implemants. There are also tools of bone and shell and 
ornaments in great variety; many objects of baked clay, dis- 
coidal or dumb-bell shaped; but there was almost an entire 
absence of carving or engraving. 

These relics need no lengthly description, for the cuts give 
as correct an idea of them as any words could convey, and we 
shall leave the reader to study these and make up his own 
mind in reference to them 


St -_ 
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BREAKING THE WILDERNESS; The Story of the Conquest of the Far 
West, from the Wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca to the First Descent 
of the Colorado by Powell, and the Completion of the Union Pacific 
Railway, with Particular Account of the Exploits of Trappers and 
Traders. By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, Member of the Powell Colo- 
rado River Expedition; Author of “The Romance of the Colorado 
River,” “The North Americans of Yesterday,” etc. G. P, Putnam's 
Sons. New York and London: The Knickerbocker Press; 1905, 


This is an elegant book and ought to interest the readers in the region 
which is described by the author. ‘he wilderness is perhaps a misleading 
term, for the region described is in fact destitute of anything which would 
ordinarily constitute a wilderness as generally understood, for a large part 
of it is quite destitute of timber, while other parts are mountainous. Still, 
for the want of a better term, the word may be properly used. The author 
treats of the entire region lying west of the Mississippi River, east of the 
Pacific Ocean, and reaching as far north as British Columbia, and as far 
south as the Gulf of California; a region which was, a few years ago, in- 
habited only by the various tribes of Indians, and was overrun by herds of 
buffaloes and other wild animals. The buffaloes have entirely disappeared, 
and the Indians seem to be passing away by degrees, though remnants of 
the various tribes are still occupying the remote parts. ‘These tribes the 
author classifies and arranges under two or three great families or stocks, 
the Algonquins on the north, the Shoshoneans on the south and west, and 
the Siouans between the two. This in a general way may be regarded as 
correct, and yet it conveys a wrong impression, for there are many other 
tribes and stocks in the region, and it is a question whether the Shoshoneans 
can be identified with the tribes of the Northwest coast, such as the Thlin- 
keets on one side and Aztecs on the other, for these are certainly different, 
both in their language and civilization and tribal organization, and there 
were many other stocks which were as large and wide-spread as those 
mentioned. 

A map assigns nearly all of the region along the Pacific coast and from 
that point to the head-waters of the rivers that flow into the Mississippi 
River to the Shoshoneans, leaving the Northwest coast to the Athapascans 
and wedging the Siouans between the Shoshoneans and the Algonquins. 
This is taking for granted that the Aztec tribes were Shoshoneans and that 
the California tribes also belonged to the same general stock. 

The life of the natives was regulated by the food-quest, the auther says 
but in fact the shelter and house accommodations were indices of the social 
condition of the people, and the food quest is quite a subordinate factor. 
This is shown by the cuts and plates which are used, for we find the Utes 
dwelling in tents, the Mandans dwelling in mud or sod houses, the various 
Pueblo tribes dwelling in large communistic houses made of stone and 
adobe, and the Aztecs dwelling in cities. A portion of this region attracted 
the fur-trade at an early date, especially that region which lay beyond the 
summit of the mountains, and is bounded by the Pacific coast. 

The wilderness which still prevails, though the fur trade has been 
removed from a large portion of it, has now become attractive to the tour- 
ists, who visit the various localities for the sake of the grand scenery which 
still abounds and can never be taken away. It constitutes, however, a por- 
tion of our great country in which untold riches are hidden and, as time 
goes on, will abound in a teeming population, which will bring forth its 
riches and abound with cities quite equal to those now situated in the midst 
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of the mountain regions of Europe and the north of Africa. It is interesting 
to look through a book of this kind, and to think of the past and of the 
future, for the turning point has almost been reached, and that which is 
now Called a wildernesss will be a wilderness no longer. 





THE Story OF ATHENS; A RECORD OF THE LIFE AND ART OF THE 
CITY OF THE VIOLET CROWN, READ IN ITS RUINS AND IN THE LIVES 
OF GREAT ATHENIANS. By Howard Crosby Butler, A. M., Lecturer 
on Architecture in Princeton University, and some time Fellow of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome, with many Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. New York: The 
Century Co.; 1902. 


This book gives us a thorough acquaintance with the story of Athens. 
It begins with the “dusk of the gods,” but passes over to a view of the 
architecture and art in the time of Homer, and then to the time of Pisistra- 
tus, then turns to an account of the Persians. The sixth chapter is de- 
voted to the precursors of the Golden Age, and the Seventh to tne Golden 
Age itself. The age following is this called the “ After Glow,” the temple 
of Hephaestus, called the “ Theseum,” was built in it. The Age of Gold 
and Ivory follows this. In it the statues of the school of Praxiteles were 
wrought. Next comes the Age of the Orators, such as Lycurgus, Pericles, 
and Demosthenes. In this age the monument of Lysicrates was erected. 
Athens under Foreign Patron follows. The head of Athena and the relief 
found in the theatre are specimens of the art of the period. These show 
that the religious conceptions of the Greeks were still powerful. Athens 
under the Romans presented many specimens of art and architecture of a 
high character. The bust of Antinous, of Hadrian, and the head of Apollo 
are specimens worthy of admiration. 

It is difficult to say which of the many periods was the most interesting 
and characteristic, for each was fraught with so much of Greek culture that 
the reader finds it difficult to draw the lines betweenthem. The only fault 
to ‘be found with the book, is that it contains so many details and is so 
thorough that it takes one’s time from other duties. This, however, com- 
mends it to the student and the lover of Greek art and literature. 

The book is full of illustrations which present the latest specimens of 
art which have heen found, and in themselves make one acquainted with 
the progress of art as well as its history. 





BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN LAWS, CONTRACTS AND LETTERS. By C, 
H, W. Johns, M. A., Lecturer in Queen’s College, Cambridge, and in 
King’s College, London. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons; 1904. 


This book belonys to a series entitled: “‘The Library of Ancient In- 
scriptions,” prepared by leading scholars in America and Europe, under 
the general editorship of Prof. John Foster Kent, Ph. D:, and Prof Frank 
Knight Sanders, Ph. D., D.D, both of Yale University. It contains 424 
pages and meets the needs felt by every Bible student, who is eager to avail 
himself of new and important light which the ancient inscriptions shed upon 
the Scriptures. The Old Testament is a library containing the writings of 
Israel’s inspired teachers, who lived at periods far removed from each other 
and expressed their thoughts in the language and literature peculiar to the 
primitive Semitic East. But in this “Library of Ancient Inscriptions” we 
have a series of books giving to us thoughts and systems which differ de- 
cidedly from those contained in the Old Testament. . We are carried toa 
primitive period in which society was coming out of its original condition 
of matriarchy which, among the Jews; developed into patriarchy. The 
paganism of Babylonia continued throughout the history of the different 
successive nations, but differed from the outset to the end, from the religion 
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of the patriarchs and prophets embodied in the Old Testament. The con- 
trast becomes noticeable to one who goes back to the first sources, and reads 
the documents as they are presented. The family relationship was of 
primary importance, even in Babylonia; the father was head of the family, 
with full powers over the household. There was a connection with ances- 
tors and posterity which enlarged the family. 

The Code of Hammurabi shows an advanced stage of society and 
gives us an entirely different idea of the period from that which we have 
received from reading the story of Abraham. It is no longer the patriarchy, 
which we have admired so much, but it is an age of civil enactments, of 
despotic rule, of artificial customs, and of a complicated social life. The 
Book of Genesis gives us a hint of this condition, but does not by any 
means tell us all the facts which are brought out in these Jater revelations 
made by the spade. 


NARRATIVES OF THE CAREER OF HERNANDO DE SOTo IN THE CON- 
QUEST OF FLuRIDA; as Told by a Knight of Elvas and ina Relation 
by Luys Hernandez De Biedma,-Factor of the Expedition. Trans- 
lated by Buckingham Smith. Together with an Account of De Soto’s 
Expedition, Based on the Diary of Rodrigo Ranjel, His Private Secre- 
tary. Translated from Oviedo’s “ Historia General y Natural de los 
Indias. Edited with an Introduction by Edward Gaylord Bourne, 
Professor of History in Yale University. Illustrated. Twe Volumes. 
New York: A.S. Barnes & Co.; 1904. 


This work carries us back to the earliest period of the exploration and 
settlement of our country. Hernando De Soto was a Spaniard, but he does 
not seem a foreigner. We look upon his portrait as that of one of the 
great heroes of our land. He belongs to us. With his troops he opened 
up the country adjoining the Gulf of Mexico and forming now one of the 
most important parts of our domain. It was not because he discovered 
mines of gold, nor overcame any great or civilized nation, that his expedi- 
tion proved so memorable, but because the land itself was at the time the 
home of many prosperous tribes and has since become the home of a happy 
people who are united; the French and Spanish explorers having pre- 
pared the way for the English-speaking people to fill the entire land. 

There is an indescribable charm about the narrative of the career of 
Hernando de Soto, which makes one feel proud that such a hero was able 
to traverse the region fiom the ocean to river, and from river to mountain, 
and at last make the rivet which he had himself discovered memorable by 
being buried beneath its waters. . 

The form of the book is attractive and the selection of the narratives 
is wise, for the account of conquest of Florida, as told by the Knight of 
Elvas, is regarded, perhaps, as the best. 





A Source Book OF ROMAN History. By Dana Carleton Munro, A. M., 
University of Wisconsin. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co.; 1904. 


The uncertainty of early history renders a book like this of great value 
to those who are making a specialty of the subject. In this way we get the 
history at first hand. The publishers have increased the value of the 
book by using a certain number of illustrations, bringing before the eye 
scenes common at the time that the subject matter was written. The book 

uotes the ancient authorities verbatim upon the various topics, and the 
illustrations present the scenes as they actually were. The authors from 
whom quotations are taken, »re those whose names are familiar—Livy, 
Tacitus, Cicero, Polybius, Sallust, Plutarch, Appian, Pliny, Ovid, Juvenal, 
Seneca, Cato, Czsar, Strabo, Trajan, Epictetus, Eusebius and Suetonius. 
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The choice of the authors and the extracts from their works show much 
skill and discernment, for the reading of the book opens a window through 
which we may see clearly many things, before seen darkly. This is true, 
not only of historical events, but of religious customs, legal enactments, 
popular views and social habits. 





THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Edwin E. Sparks, Ph. D., of the 
University of Chicago. In Two Parts. Part I., 1783-1830; Part Il. 
1830-1900. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London. The 
Knickerbocker Press; 1904, 


The story of the United States has frequently been told, but so many 
new things are added to the old that the story seems different every time 
that it is written orread. During the French and Indian Wars the strug- 
gle was for posse-sion of the territory, and during the Revolutionary War 
it was for a separate existence as a nation. The settlement of the Interior 
actually began at the end of this war, and a few men so impressed them- 
selves upon the country that their portraits are given a place in the work; 
oue of whom was a clergyman, the Rev. Manasseh Cutler. 

It 1s well that the wars through which the nation has passed do not find 
any very conspicuous place in this work, for we are led to realize the 
value of an efficient government, a growing national spirit, the advent of 
democracy, and the gradual settlement of the Interior. The growth of 
American literature is another feature worthy of notice, for the full fruits 
of Americanism were soon developed among the authors. It is interest- 
ing to look upon the faces of Washington Irving and John Marshall. 

So great was the progress made between the Revolutionary War and 
the War of the Rebellion that it already throws those struggles into the 
shade, and is full of promise for the grander future which is before us. No 
one can read these two volumes without realizing the fact that we have in- 
herited a grand and gloriqus country; if one does not read the whole of it, 
he needs only to look at the beautiful illustrations to see how many inter- 
esting incidents have occurred, to realize how many localities have become 
memorable. 





TALES TOLD IN PALESTINE. Collected by J. E. Hanauer. Edited with 
Illustrations by H. G. Mitchell. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham, 
New York: Eaton & Mains. 


The tales that are told in Palestine and collected by the author are not 
ancient tales, which carry us back to the early period of history and are 
important for the light thrown upon those times, but they are sucii as be- 
long to the folk-lore of the present time. Some of them throw light upon 
the history of the country since the time of the Moslems; others purport 
to go back to the days of Solomon and Moses, but have such a modern air 
about them as to be of no value to the early history of the land. Thestory 
of St. George and the Dragon forms one of the most authentic of the folk- 
tales, but it is a variation which makes nonsense of it, or at least takes 
away all heroism. 
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STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pu. D. 


Editor ef the American Antiquarian. Author of «+The Mound-Buiiders, Thei 


Works and Relics,’’ ‘‘Animal Effigies and Embl " tic M . 
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400 Pages, Finelv Illustrated. 





This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. Tho 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—seme of them in ruins. 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultura) habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc: 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora, in the northern 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be‘ the standard 
work for many vears to come. 


RETAIL PRICE, $4.00. 


Address: Tur AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 438 E, 57th Street. 
Chicago, III. 
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America,” “Pre-historic Relics,” “The Mound-builders,” 
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880 Pages, Smo, Illustrated with 290 Wood-cuts, 





TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
CHAPTER I—Anima! Effigies, their Shapes and Attitudes, 
CHAPTER II—The Animals identified by the Effigies. 
CHAPTER III—The Bird Effigies. 
CHAPTER IV—The Attitudes of Animals Represented. 
CHAPTER V—The Religious Character of the Emblematie Mounds. 
CHAPTER ViI—Ancient Agricultural Works. 
CHAPTER VII—Game Drives and Hunting Screens. 
CHAPTER VIII—Animal Effigies and Native Symbols. 
CHAPTER IX—Villages and Village Sites among Emblematic Mounds. 
CHAPTER X—Who were the Effigy Builders? 
CHAPTEX XI—Indian Myths and Emblematic Mounds. 
CHAPTER XII—A Map of the Mounds with the Location of the Effigies. 
OHAPTER XIlI—Evidence of Serpent Worship among Effigy-Builders. 


OHAPTER re Emblems compared with the Totems of the 
Ot. 





The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


~Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be accorded to 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Mendon, Ill., who for many years has devoted himself to 
its investigation. Through the medium of his bi-monthly Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorite 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
lavorers’ investigations in substantial volumes, Such a volume, the second in 8 
series bearing the general title of “Prehistoric America,” is now before us. Itis en 
titled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: American reer 
office), and is a true encyclopedia of information upon the subject, * *® 
ee, SS Le ° . This work, which is illustrated with panes ot 
drawings, is devoted to such aspects of the general question as the religious charac. 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan residences, while the great question of all, ‘“‘ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
is made a subject of a special chapter, * This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, 
although it is obvious that science is nut yet in a position to more than hint at ap 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr, Peet’s thorough discussion of 
“we subject to all who are interested in such mattara 
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A SEconp EpITIon of this book, containing FIVE 

NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 


There are certain problems still unsolved. but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

The book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 


It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 
+t 


PRICE: $4.00. 
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ay This book contains a summary of in- 
Stephen D. Peet, Ph.D. | formation in reference to the Ancient 
pa notes 7 ara Monuments and Ruined Cities of the 
Journal.... world, especial attention being given to 


those which have been recently discov- 
ered, both in America, and in the lands 
| of the East. The author discusses the 
Four Hundred ana || Question as to the various styles of 
Seventy-Five Pages, | architecture, and different forms of civ- 

Fully Illustrated. | ilization, and gives many important and 
|| interesting facts. The book is up to 
| date, and is wholly reliable, as the tacts 
are drawn from the reports of the ex- 





Price, $4.50 ploring parties. It is splendidly illus- 
Postpaid... | trated, and is the more valuable on that 
account, 





PRESS NOTICES. 
The Outlook says: 


Dr. Peet has given us a volume of rare interest, with over seventy- 
two full-page illustrations, and over two hundred others. All 
lands are here brougnt into view, but proportionately the largest 
space is given to cur own continent, both North and South. While 
the volume is mainly descriptive, the theories of the chief author- 
ities as to the origin and order of development are stated and dis- 
cussed, and the questions still open for future settlement are recog- 
nized The splendid ruins in Central America are elaborately 
described, but the secret of their origin is still undiscovered. 


Education says: 


Dr. Peet is a learned antiquarian, and in his book shows profound 
study and research. He traces the growth of architecture in pre- 
historic times as shown by the remains of ruined cities in Asia and 
America, the former supposed to have been built five thousand 
years befere Christ; the latter about five centuries before the 
Christian era. A chapter gives the best results of scholarship in 
reference to the first home of the human race in the valley of the 
Tigris, the origin of the arch and of the column, the development 
of the pyramid, the palace, the temple, the house, boats, roads 
bridges, and a thousand other interesting things. There is a fasci- 
nation about these pages even for the lay reader, while the profes- 
sional antiquarian will find the book an authority. 
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